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For the Companion. 
OUR MISSION. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 


The last summer in which Letta Wilton spent 
her vacation in our village, we established a 
Home Mission, in the progress of which we took 
such satisfaction that I am going to tell you 
about it, and hope some poor, aching, overbur- 
dened heart will be the better for the simple 
story. 

Letta was a city girl,and just the kind to wake 
up a sleepy-hollow like ours. There were not so 
many lively people flitting in and out of our vil- 
lage then as now, so that her visits were of im- 
portance to us. 

In the first place she brought the summer fash- | 
ions to our out-of-the-way place; that was some- 
thing to our one dressmaker, and to our econom- 
ical mothers, and would have been of more con- 
sideration to us, only that we loved Letta for 
her own sake, and lost sight of last year’s gowns | 
and bonnets in our joy at sceing her. 

Letta was a little later that season than usual, 
but the week before our minister’s summer va- 
cation was to commence, we received word that 
we might be at the depot to welcome her on Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

We were there in full force, and caught sight 
of the white handkerchief fluttering from the 
car window as theengine came slowly in. Letta 
was in our arms directly, and we had indulged | 
in a good deal of promiscuous hugging and kiss- | 
ing, and were preparing to do it all over again, 
when a stranger approached with a carpet bag 
in his hand, and asked to be directed to the 
house of the clergyman. 

“What’ll yer bet,”’ whispered Peter, “thatisn’t 
the new minister that’s to preach while t’other 
one’s gone?” 

We all shrank back except Letta, who gave 
the necessary directions, and sent Pendennis 
along with the stranger, who lifted his hat to us 
at parting. He was a young man, but his grave 
and refined manners removed us at a greater dis- 
tance from him than years could have done. 

“He has been on the train from Boston,” said 
Letta, as we looked after him with a good deal of 
interest. “I noticed the white neck tie. I hope 
Peter is right, and that he is to preach in the 
pastor’s absence. He looks sensible and intelli- 
gent.” 

“T hope he won’t give a sermon two hours 
long, as our minister did last Sunday,” growled 
Peter. 

We were not much surprised at finding the 
Stranger in the pulpit on the following Sabbath, 
but we were not quite prepared for his fresh and 
attractive presentation of Gospel truths. 

Dea. Blank, who depended as much upon his 
Sunday nap as he did upon his chicken dinner, 
covered his bald head three different times with 
his pocket handkerchief, preparatory to his ac- 
customed doze. At last he gave it up in despair 
and listened with the rest of us. 

We used to have three full sermons in those 
times, the people being determined to get the 
worth of their money, perhaps. 

The third discourse, upon this occasion, was to 
the young people, and we were, therefore, pleas- 
antly invited to occupy the front pews. The 
kindly advice and Christian counsel were cer- 
tainly worthy of being engraved in letters of 
gold. We trust they were engraven upon many 
of our hearts, and that some of us have been bet- 

ter men and women for the faithful words then 
spoken. . 

But the point around which our story centres 
was foreshadowed in this: 

“The young are always generous. Let there 
be system in your charities. It is not benevo- 
lence to give your pennies to any beggar who 
asks alms of you; but you should rather select 
from among your own townspeople persons who 
are unfortunate and poor, and then be of service 
to them by your thoughtful kindness. In this 


Way you will establish a Home Mission of your 
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“Perhaps, while I speak these words, some 
among you may be thinking of a neighbor who 
requires just this kind of home aid and sympa- 
thy. If so, I’m going to ask you to raise your 
hands. Do not be afraid. It will be no dis- 
credit to you.” 

Pendennis promptly gave the signal designat- 
ed. The young preacher recognized his former 
escort, and was evidently gratified at the re-| 
sponse. Said he, “If this lad has an object in 
view, you may be sure it isa worthy one, for I 
happen to know that his heart and judgment are 
to be respected. If you will all agree to act in 
concert I will promise to be one of your num- 
ber, and see what comes of the effort.” 

The moment church was over, we huddled 
around Pendennis to learn whom he had in his 
thoughts when he held up his hand. 

“T was thinking of Ruth Kemp,” said he. 
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OUR MISSION, 





“Why, her father is the awfullest drunkard 
out,” scoffed Peter. 

‘And her mother is a perfect sloven!”’ 

“And Ruth has the hip disease, and never can 
be any body, any way.” 

“There are more children than you can shake 
a stick at!’ 

“Do let us have an object that will be interest- 
ing,” lisped Olive Gay. “I hate to go among 
filthy, rude people!” . 

“Now, look here!”? put in Pendennis. “I 
know these Kemps are a pretty hard set, and 
that is just what made me think of them. 
What’s the use of going huckleberrying in a 
pasture where there aint any huckleberries! If 
we are going to do good we must just take off 
our coats, roll up our shirt sleeves and go at it!” 

“That is the right sentiment,” said the minis- 
ter, appearing in our midst, and holding out his 
hand in a cheery way to Pendennis. Then he 
listened, kindly and gravely, to all we had to say 
for and against the Kemps. 

“Suppose you put it to the vote now,” said he. 
“The best time in the world is present time.” 

So he put it to vote, and the Kemps received 
the sympathy of the majority, and we went home 
to think it over and wake up real missionaries. 

Directly the Kemp residence became an object 
of interest to our entire community. It wasa 
hovel—nothing more or less—and not one in ten 
of us had ever thought of entering it. 

We decided to pull straws to see who should be 
the pioneers in our undertaking. Letta hap- 
pened to pull the longest straw, and Olive Gay 
the shortest, soit was their lotto go. After a 
good many misgivings and discussions as to the 
best course to pursue, the girls set out with only 
a few flowers in their hands. 

Letta said it would not be delicate to let them 
feel we were naking them the objects of charity 














own, and become missionaries in earnest. 





—and she was quite right. 


They found old Kemp, as the boys called him, 
asleep on the flat door-sill, with a four-footed 
companion grunting and rooting around him in 
the most amicable manner. 

Mrs. Kemp, who had commenced sweeping the 
room the moment she perceived the visitors ap- 
proaching, stirred him up with the broom, and 


a girl I was bright and active enough, and I’m 


sure I never thought I should come to this. But 
girls don’t know what’s before ’em.” 
“Well, I think I know what’s before me,” said 


Letta; “I am going to be of some service to you 
and Ruth. We've got a little sewing socicty 
started among the young folks, andif you would 
let us take your children and sew for them, it 
would be doing us a service.” 

“T am sure it would be doing me one,” said the 
poor woman, brightening. “It’s the first cheer- 
ful word ve heard in many a year. Whena 
poor critter gets stuck in the mud, like me, a lit- 
tle lift goes a great ways.” 

“You would not mind us girls running in and 
out to amuse Ruth, would you, Mrs. Kemp?” 

“Td be glad and thankful, miss; I would, in- 
deed!” 

The next morning Peter went up with a can 
of new milk, a loaf of white bread, and some- 
body added a nice new bowl and spoon. When 
he came back, his eyes looked as red as a beet. 

“You've been crying,’’ said Olive. 

“It’s none of your business if I have,” blurted 
out Peter. 

Little by little we made our way into the 
hearts and home of the Kemps, until we made 
it all over. Then we brought Mrs. Kemp to 
church in a new dress, and the children to Sab- 
bath school. We had the hardest tug with poor 
old Kemp himself, but when we got the dealers 
to refuse him liquor, we soon brought him to 
terms. Such a laugh as we had the day the boys 
put the pig in the pen, and we coaxed Mr. Kemp 
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poked him out of the way, so that the girls 
could enter. 

“‘Would you be kind enough to let us come in 
and rest a little, and get a glass of water?” 
asked Letta with the bright smile. 

The woman knocked the cat off a broken chair 
and pushed it toward her, saying, with a sigh,— 

“TI guess you can’t rest much here; nobody 
can.” 

Letta did not wonder she said so, for a place 
with less home comfort in it she had never seen. 

Mrs. Kemp brought a rusty tin dipper, with- 
out a word of apology, and the girls tried to sip 
a little water from it. 

Ruth was lying on a flock bed in the corner, 
the picture of squalid poverty. Her eyes turned 
eagerly to the beautiful flowers, and Olive placed 
them upon her pillow. The child clutched at 
them with the natural demand for sympathy 
which finds outbreak in the cry—mother. 

The woman’s wan face looked almost attrac- 
tive as she went to the bed and bent over the 
blossoms. 

“Ruth is amazin’ fond of such things; I used 
to be, but—deary me!” 

This was said with a weary shake of the head, as 
if those days were very far away, but, somehow, 
there came a softer look into her face after that, 
and she tried to be kind, in her poor way, to the 
young ladies, who, in turn, spoke pleasant words 
to her. 

“We could bring you flowers almost every 
day,” said Letta, going to Ruth, and helping her 
to arrange the blossoms in water. “I dare say 
there are other things, too, that a sick person 
would like that we have an abundance of. 
Books, for instance, and—what else?” 

“Milk?” asked Ruth, hesitatingly. 

“O, yes; we could send you some every day, 
if you would like.” 

Ruth broke out into a queer, nervous laugh, 
that made the girls long to cry. It did not 
sound as if she was used to laughing, at all. 

“We don’t keep a cow now,” the woman said, 
with another long, dismal sigh. “She haint 
much of an appetite, Ruth haint; poor critter!” 


tears off her long, silken lashes, ‘you must let 
us idle girls help you bear some of your bur- 
dens. How do you manage to take care of such 





a larze family?” 
“It aint taken care of. I s’pose some folks 
think I could do better, but I can’t. WhenI was 


“Mrs. Kemp,” said Letta, trying to wink the | 


to wearacollar. It was hard to say which was 
the most uncomfortable. 

Finally the minister went in to pray with the 
family and comfort Ruth. We asked him to go, 
at the first, but he said No, not yet. He thought 
money, and food, and raiment, and kindness 
were better, at the first, than exhortations. 
When he did go, I think the Kemps listened to 
him as to a friend who had clothed and fed them. 

We never lost sight of the poor in our village 
after that delightful experience, and have kept 
up our Home Mission ever since, and I do earn- 
estly hope there are many young people who 
will become just such missionaries. 

N. B.—Letta married the minister. <A friend, 
looking over my shoulder, says I ought to tell 
you, but I don’t see what her marriage has todo 
with home missions. 

—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE PAINTER’S STORY. 

Yes, sir, you are right. My trade has brought 
me into contact with all kinds of queer people, 
especially when I began work and travelled here 
and there in out-of-the-way places, painting por- 
traits of village celebrities, or banners, or, to tell 
the truth, sometimes signs. Any thing is better 
than starvation. 

One of the oddest corners of the world into 
which I ever happened to fall was New Athens, 
a village in Western Pennsylvania. Among the 
low rolling hills I had been sent for to paint the 
portrait of a certain Judge Furness, 

I arrived late in the evening. The stage-coach 
rumbled down the long, crooked street, which 
was flanked by low brick and stone houses 
turned gable-end to the sidewalk, and drew up 
with a flourish of the driver’s horn and crack of 
his whip at the tavern door. 

There, on a well-whittled bench, were seated 
all the great men of the village, from the judge 
down—as I found it was very much their habit 
to be, from breakfast time until the nine o’clock 
bell rung at night—smoking their pipes and 
| telling the same old stories over ayain and again. 
I was to be alion among them; I saw that ata 
glance; and as at home I was counted but a 
needy scapegrace, I hardly knew how to deport 
myself. 

“The artist! The artist!’ was whispered about. 

The judge, a short, red-faced man, whose 
trousers flapped askew about his knees,—rose 
and took my hand soijemnly. 
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“Mr. Cox, I presume? I am Judge Samuel 
Furness, sir. Allow me to introduce my fellow- 
townsmen—Dr. Nichols, one of the most emi- 
nent men in his profession; Mr. Simms, a limb 
of the law, sir, remarkable jurist,’—whispering 
behind his hand, “will make his mark on the 
country; Hon. Col. Forbes, our next Senator. 
Mr. Cox, gentlemen.”’ 

I shook hands all round, still standing, dusty 
and hot, on the pavement. But the judge con- 
tinued to roll off his periods with the delight of 
a showman who has a new beast to put through 
his paces. 

“T am delighted, gentlemen, that Mr. Cox, 
who is one of the first artists in America, should 
thus by accident, as I may say—totally impromp- 
tu—at once have made the acquaintance of all 
the leading men of our borough. There is one 
absent, however. 

“Zack, where’s your grandfather?” to asheep- 
ish-looking, tow-headed boy, standing near. 

“Eh? Gone after the cow? I regret to say, 
Mr. Cox, that one of our principal representa- 
tive men, Mr. Peter Quadd, is absent, occupied, 
in fact, in domestic business. But this is his 
grandson,” dragging Zack forward. ‘This is a 
lineal descendant of the Quadd family.” 

{ shook hands with the boy, who looked up at 
me with ahalf angry, half quizzical grin, and 
then disappeared behind the judze’s legs. 

“Uncommon boy,” resumed that dienitary. 
“Possesses all the characteristics of the Quadd 
race. But you will see his grandfather, to-mor- 
row; indeed, you will see a great deal of him. I 
believe, gentlemen, it is determined that the sum 
subscribed shall be collected for procuring Mr. 
Peter Quadd’s portrait ?” 

A murmur of assent followed. 

“Yes, Mr. Cox. To your hands (and none 
could be more competent) will be committed the 
task of limning the features of that eminent cit- 
izen.” 

I escaped as soon as possible to supper, where 
the judge followed me; and to bed, where, hap- 
pily, he could not. 

I confess I was a little curious to see the un- 
known, distinguished citizen whom I was to 
paint. What was my surprise, the next morn- 
ing, therefore, to be led up to a light-eyed, be- 
wigged little old man in the corner, by the bar- 
room stove, clad, too, evidently, in an old suit of 
the judge, a world too wide for both his shrunk 
shanks and body. 

“Mr. Cox, this is Peter Quadd!’”’ 

There was no farther desiznation of his claims 
to honor. In like manner might have been said, 
“Here is Benjamin Franklin.” 

The great man I speedily found to be a simple 
old fellow, fond of soaking innumerable whis- 
key toddies, with a certain air of good breeding 
and gracious condescension, very droll in his 
dirt and begged rays. 

For I found, also, that he wore the cast-off 
clothes of half the village loungers, and was but 
too glad to be offered a chance meal, or a drink, 
or chew of tobacco, by the men who never failed 
to treat him with a curious deference. 

A solution of the difficulty offered itself. 

“Mr, Quadd, I presume,” I ventured to say to 
the judge, the next day, “was a soldierin the 
war of 1812? The American people are never 
tired of honoring bravery, no matter in how 
ragged a garb.” 

“No, sir. The Quadds were Tories until a very 
late period in our history.”’ 

“Then what is Mr. Peter Quadd?” 

The judge stared at me. 

“Is it possible, sir, that you do not know that 
the Quadd family laid out New Athens? The 
original Quadd mansion still stands. You see 
it yonder, built of logs, used now for a butcher 
shop. The present representative of the family 
draws ground-rents of fifty cents per acre, on all 
taxable property in the town. In fact, it is his 
only income, 

“No, sir,” with a wave of his hand; “there is 
no mistake about the aristocracy of the Quadds! 
There is blue blood in their veins, if it is to be 
found in the country!” 

“They were a specially cultivated family, I 
presume? Refined or intelligent?” 

The judye looked at me bewildered. 

“The Quadds have always been our ruling 
fainily, sir. The rest of us are, as I might say, 
interlopers.”” 

Thad had some previous experience of village 
ideas of caste in this country, and did not argue 
the question. The judge went away, puffing 
with astonishment at hearing the Quadd claims 
to distinction called into question. As he shut 
the door, I heard a shuffling noise behind my 
easel, and Zack Quadd came out from a heap of 
boxes. Isaw that he had heard all that had 
passed, and what was more to the purpose, un- 
derstood it. 


Ile stood, rubbing one shoe against the other,| the best run of business in P. 
the very presentment of ignorance and boorish- | hundred workmen.” 








ness, yet there was something in the shrewd gray 
eyes and heavy jaw that attracted me. 

“Mr. Cox, bees there any way I could get out 
0’ here?” 

“Whag do you mean, Zack?” 

“T mean I’m tired a loafin’ and a starvin’. Us 
Quadds hes been at that business nigh onto a 
hundred years. We’re gentlemen, you see!”’ with 
the same quizzical grin with which he had first 
saluted me. 

“So you want to leave New Athens? 
know any trade?” 

“Trade?” Zack’s eyes stretched. “The Quadds 
never learned a trade, sir. They lived on the 
ground-rents, and some of the first of us had a 
family coach and silver plate. Talking of them 
has helped to serve for bread and butter for the 
rest of us since. But 1’d rather have mutton 


Do you 


and potatoes than glory,” folding his hands | 
over his stomach, which, no doubt, was empty | 


enough. ‘‘What money we ever had is gone. 
Grandfather can’t afford to send me to school, 
and the Quadds, as I told you, can’t learn to use 
their hands.” 

He pressed up closer to mein his haste and 
eagerness. 

“I've been watchin’ you, sir, and I’ve tried 
sign-painting. 
board, on which, with indigo and charcoal, he 
had printed,— 

“Z. QUADD, PAYNTTER AND GENTELMAN.” 

“That’s me,” with the angry, mischievous 
twinkle in his eye. 


“Yes, thatis you. And you bid fair to bea 


disgrace to your name,” said a quiet voice at the | 


door; and looking up, Isaw old Peter Quadd 
standing on the threshold, his face, usually red 
from whiskey, now flaming with rage. But he 
was exceedingly quict, having learned some- 
where that such deportment befitted a gentle- 
man. 

“I’m sorry the boy has troubled you, Mr. Cox. 
T learned, this morning, of his intention to run 
away, and engage in some vulgar occupation. 
Begone home, Zack.”’ 

“Wouldn’tit be as well to let him go to work ?” 
I suggested, after Zack was out of hearing. 

The old fellow drew himself up with the air of 
a grand bashaw. 

“The Quadds, sir, have never been mechanics. 
Zack will inherit my property. I will not live 
long to keep him out of it.” 

I met Zack the next day. 
thing for me, Mr. Cox?” 

I was sorry for the boy, but I was but a penni- 
less fellow myself,in those days, and besides, I 
saw no chance for him. { 

“Your grandfather is your legal guardian,” I 
said; “and besides, Zack, to be a sign-painter, 
you must know how to spell.” 

His face grew scarlet. “I see, sir,” he said. 

Isaw Zack but once again before I left New 
Athens; that was ina corner of the cow-yard, 
with a spelling-book in his hand. Old Mr. Quadd, 
however, vouchsafed me his confidence while I 
was painting the portrait, which, when finished, 
was hung up in the town hall. 

“People who come and go, in a shiftless way, 
cannot understand what itis to be established 
as my family are,” he said. “I was the first 
white child born in New Athens, sir. It was a 
fort, then; that log-house and clearing. Now 
we have a tri-weekly line of stages well filled. 
And the day may come when the neich of the 
iron horse will be heard in our streets!” 

Now I knew the latter sentence was borrowed 
from the judge, who had delivered it with fine 
effect twice in my presence. But the idea shook 
poor old Quadd to the heart. His meagre form 
swelled, his watery eves glistened as he repeat- 
ed, “The iron horse! Perhaps I may live to see 
that day when the town founded by the Quadds 
will take its place among the cities of the land! 
What would be my feelings then, sir, if the last 
of the Quadds was a vulgar mechanic!” 

Isaid nothing. What could be said? I left 
New Athens soon after, and, to be candid, soon 
forgot all about the village and the glory of the 
Quadds. 

Twelve or fifteen years afterward, however, I 
Was passing through the city of P., when I no- 
ticed in the centre of an ornamental shop-front, 
made up of specimens of frescoing, grained 
woods and stained glass windows, the name of 
Z. Quadd. 

I went in, and met on the threshold my old 
acquaintance, a portly, shrewd-looking man of 
business, evidently well-to-do in the world, know- 
ing what he had to do, and doing it successfully 
and well. He welcomed me heartily. 

“Yes, 1 am a painter, and more of a gentle- 
man, I hope,”’ he said, laughing. “I learned to 
spell, as a beginning, at your recommendation. 
[ have worked my way steadily, until nowI have 


“Can’t you do some- 
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See here!’ and he unwrapped a | 


I employ two 
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| “Where is your grandfather?” 
Zack’s countenancechanged. ‘Dead. There 
is not one of the Quadds left in New Athens. 
| The old man asked them to bury him in the mid- 
| dle of the main strect, that he might hear the 
‘iron horse when it came in. And it was done.” 
The next year I had occasion to pass through 


the village, and found it as sleepy and addicted | 


to gossip as ever. The old, “distinguished citi- 
zens”’ were dead, and their places filled by others. 
“There is a grave in the street there, I under- 
stand ?”’ I asked of a certain judge who was lord- 
ing over the bar-room. 
“Yes, some old toper named Quadd. 
| fellow, as I guess.” 

Another king had arisen, who knew not Jo- 
seph. And the neigh of the iron horse did not 
come to break and cheer the old man’s slumber 

| So I went on my way, musing upon the foun- 
dation and profits of American aristocracy, and 
realizing the worth and true nobility of spirit 
exhibited by the only surviving descendant of 
the Quadd family. 


A crazy 


+er 
MY VISIT TO THE CASTLE. 


“It was on my thirteenth birthday,” began 
grandmamma, “that I received an invitation 
from my Uncle Richard to spend the summer 
holidays at Castle Connor. I smile now when I 
think of the excitement into which this invita- 
tion threw me. I could think, speak, dream of 
nothing else. A suitable travelling companion 
| was found, who readily engaged to take charge 
|of meas far as Dublin, from whence I was to 
proceed alone. 

“It was late when I reached my unele’s house, 
buteven dimly seen through the darkening shad- 
| ows, I could perceive that it was by no means so 
| Stately an edifice as I had imagined. Scarcely 
|had the carriage stopped when the hall door 

opened, and my aunt’s tall figure and comely 
face made their appearance, followed by a merry 
| tribe of boys and girls, eager to welcome me. 
“She received me with such a warm, motherly 
| embrace, and gave me such a cordial welcome, 
| that I felt at home with her at once. 





| 


| “The house was full; for besides my uncle’s | 
| children, there were a great number of cousins 
more or less distantly related, and a college | 


friend of my Cousin Alick, named Colquhoun. 
Every one was very kind to me, but { was tired 
with my journey, and I was thankful when my 
aunt proposed that I should retire at an early 
hour to the room which I was to share with my 
Cousin Annie. 

“T awoke the next morning without a trace of 
the previous night’s fatigue, and in a day or two 
became a great favorite with the boys, especially 
with my madcap Cousin Preston, owing to my 
daring spirit and love of adventure; but my 
chosen friends and chief confidants were Annie 
and Katie. 

“With the latter, who was about my own age, 
and akin to me in disposition, I was most at my 
ease, but I was very proud of my friendship with 
Annie. She was four years older than myself, 
wore long dresses, arranged her hair like a 
grown-up young lady, and was called ‘Miss Con- 
nor.’ There was much, therefore, in her liking 
for me that pleased my vanity. 

“It was on a glorious August morning, bright, 
sunny and cloudless, that some five or six of us 
set off on a long-planned excursion to a neigh- 
boring bog, with which I was to make my first 
acquaintance. I had petitioned that I might 
ride ‘Brunette,’ my Cousin Annie’s pony, which 
was granted on condition that I dismounted 
when we arrived on the outskirts of the bog, 
where all agreed it would be unsafe to take a 
horse. 

“We started in the gayest possible spirits, I 
cantering on far ahead of the rest, and only rein- 
ing in occasionally to speak to Preston, who, 
agile as a hare, nearly kept pace with the pony. 
When we reached the gate leading into the bog, 
we paused for the rest of the party. 

“You had better dismount now, Ethel,’ said 
Alick, as at length they came up with us; ‘I will 
ride back with Brunette, and rejoin you by a 
short cut.’ 

““O, Alick!’ exclaimed Preston, ‘she need not 
dismount yet, the bog will be quite safe for an- 
other quarter of a mile.’ 

“But, flushed and excited by an exercise in 
which I delighted, l was by no means disposed 
to yicld when Alick once more laid his hand on 
my bridle, and said decisively that I must get 
down. To my inexperienced eye, the place to 
which he pointed looked as firm as any I had 
already traversed, and I dare say the annoyance 
1 felt appeared in my countenance, for Preston 
exclaimed, rudely,— 

“What 2 muff you are, Alick! 
danger here. 





There is no 
Harry and I will lead the pony; 
and if Ethel sits firmly she will be quite safe.’ 


“Alick took no notice of his brother’s rude-' 


hess, but continued speaking to me in a low 
voice. ‘I know these bogs better than Preston,’ 
he said, earnestly, ‘and, indeed, it is not wise to 
run the risk Trust me, Ethel, I would not cur- 
tail your pleasure unnecessarily.’ 

“T was touched by his words, and more than 
half inclined to yield; but while I was debating 
the matter in my own mind, Alick, mistaking 
the cause of my silence, said, in a grave, dis- 
pleased tone, ‘Decide quickly, Ethel; will you 
trust Preston or me? I shall not ask you again.’ 

“J was irritated by his tone, my softened feel- 
ings vanished at once, and freeing my reins from 
his grasp, I called out to Preston that I was 
ready to go on. 

“©, Ethel, dear,’ said Annie, in a hesitating 
voice, ‘had you not better get down?” 

“But my wilful spirit was now thoroughly 
roused, and I would not heed her remonstrance. 
In another moment I heartily repented my rash- 
ness. I felt the ground give way beneath me; 
the pony’s hind legs sank in the soft, treacher- 
ous turf, and had it not been for Alick, who, for- 
getting his displeasure, sprang actively to the 
pony’s head and assisted his brothers in their 
efforts to drag her over, my headstrong folly 
might have proved fatal. 

“*O, Preston!’ I said, half crying, when we 
were at length safely landed on the other side, 
‘I will get down now, and let the pony go back.’ 

“ ‘Nonsense!’ he cried, with a defiant glance 
at his brother; ‘we got you over famously. Eth- 
el, you behaved like a little trooper. But I will 
tell you what we will do. You shall dismount 
whenever we come to a dangerous place; Bru- 
nette will be quite steady when she has not to 
| bear your weight; Harry and I will lead her 
over, and you ean ride between times.’ 

“All except Alick seemed to think this 
sufficiently prudent; even Annie agreeing to it, 
though in a somewhat doubtful manner. The 
knotty point being thus settled, we went gayly 
on, I scrambling up and down, as we came to 
each dangerous place, with a certain wilful en- 
| joyment of Alick’s vexation, that added zest to 
my pleasure. 

“T had never seen a bog before, and to me the 
scene was novel and enchanting. All before 
and around us, on every side, was one mass of 
purple heather, of varions shades and kinds, 
mingled with the white tufts of the wild cotton 
plant, and here and there the bright scarlet moss 
peculiar to the bogs. 

“JT soon voluntarily dismounted, leaving the 
pony in Preston’s charge while I gathered hand- 
fuls of heath blossoms, filled my hat with the 
brilliant moss, and pelted Katie and Annie with 
mimic snowballs of tufted cotton. After a time 
my enjoyment was alittle marred by the diffi- 
culty the boys seemed to have in getting the 
pony over the soft places, but I soon forgot it 
again, till after the girls had been helped over a 
more formidable boghole than any we had as 
yet encountered, I saw that Preston and Harry 
were really uncasy about Brunette’s transit. 
Alick and Mr. Colquhoun joined them, and a 
brief consultation followed. 

“ «Perhaps I had better take the pony back,’ 
said Preston, in a tone half sheepish, half peni- 
tent. 

“It is too late,’ returned Alick, shortly; ‘it 
would be more dangerous to go back than for- 
ward.’ 

“They led the pony up and down, seeking for 
the safest place to cross; but when they at 
length made the attempt, the ground gave way 
beneath her and she sank, her frantic strugzles 
to free herself only causing her to sink lower 
and lower. I shall never forget my sensations 
as I watched the poor animal gradually sinking 
in spite of every effort made to save her, till only 
her head and back were above ground. 

“Tf she struggles now,’ said Alick, in a low 
voice, to Mr. Colquhoun, ‘her legs will snap like 
sealing-wax.’ 

“Annie covered her face with her hands and 
burst into tears. I felt my cheeks crimson and 
my heart sickening with self-reproach and ap- 
prehension, as I stood apart, not daring to say a 
word, but watching with breathless expecta- 
tion for what should happen next. 

“Fortunately, the pony, as if by instinct, re- 
mained perfectly quiet, making no effort to free 
herself, but turning her beautiful eyes on us with 
a wistful, almost human expression in their dark 
orbs, that made my heart ache with remorse. 

“It was through my fault that this had hap- 
pened,’ thought I, with bitter regret. 

“They soothed and petted the frightened ani- 
mal as they cautiously removed the saddle, 
speaking in low, quiet tones, that they might 
not rouse any feeling of alarm, and then laying 
hold of the girths, pulled her forcibly up, and 
landed her, quivering all over, but safe, on firm 
ground. 

“T conld scarcely believe my eyes, and Preston 
relieved his excited feelings by a loud hurrah of 
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triumph; but Alick checked him; the danger 
was by no means over; the ground where the 
pony stood was safe, but nowhere else. 

“After some discussion, it was settled that Al- 
ick should himself examine the bog all round; 
and, if necessary, bring men with hurdles to as- 
sist them in their task, while we remained where 
we were till he returned. 

“He was out of sight, and we sat down amidst 
the heather, beneath a burning August sun, to 
await his return. 

“When a quarter of an hour had passed ‘in 
this way, Preston could bear it no longer, but 
springing up, declared that if Mr. Colquhoun 
would help him, he was sure he could manage 
to bring the pony in safely across the bog. At 
first Mr. Colquhoun refused to do any thing in 
the matter till Alick returned; but when anoth- 
er quarter of an hour passed and Alick did not 
come, he rose, and, joining the two boys, who 
were standing by the pony, talked earnestly with 
them for some moments. Presently, Mr. Colqu- 
houn approached us. 

“We have determined not to wait for your 
brother,’ he said to Annie. ‘I have had little 
experience in bogs myself, but Preston assures 
me there is not much danger to be apprehended 
now, and if you ladies will help us to gather 
bundles of heather to lay under the pony’s feet, 
we will make the attempt.’ 

“We were delighted to be set to work, and if 
any doubt of the wisdom of the plan crossed our 
minds, it was speedily swallowed up in the ex- 
citement of our occupation. We gathered arm- 
fuls of heather, bog-myrtle, and any other shrub 
we could find, and at length flattered ourselves 
that the ground was tolerably secure. 

“We scarcely dared to breath, as we watched 
Mr. Colquhoun leading the pony carefully for- 
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“Fortunately, the ground on the other side was 
firm, and there was, besides, an abundance of 
| sturdy shrubs, by the aid of which we readily 
| succeeded in pulling ourselves up. In doing 
| this, however, I severely twisted my ankle; and 
after making a desperate attempt to stand, was 
compelled to sink on the ground, and beg Katie 
to proceed without me. 
“We were at no great distance now from the 
back entrance to the house; so that Katie was 
not long in returning with assistance. No one 
reproached me as I was borne, helpless and half- 
fainting, to my room; but their very forbearance 
I felt more keenly than the sharpest reproof. 
“T could not bear to look at my aunt’s grave 
face; and as soon as my injured foot was swathed 
round in the soft, cool bandages, I berged to be 
left alone. Iwas very unhappy. Through my 
open window every sound from without reached 
my ear. Up and down on the gravel walk be- 
fore the hall door I could hear my Cousin Annie 
restlessly pacing. I heard the great clock on the 
stairs strike once, twice, thrice, and yet the mes- 
senger who had been dispatched three hours 
ago for tidings did not return. 
“Four hours had elapsed, and I had nearly 
given up hoping, when, far down the lime ave- 
nue, I heard the clatter of a horse’s hoofs, and 
an unmistakable Irish yell of triumph, in which, 
shrill, wild and discordant as it was, I recognized 
Preston’s voice. 
“In spite of my sprained ankle, I sprang from 
the bed, and dragged myself to the window. My 
ears had not deceived me. It was Preston, and 
riding the identical pony we had left four hours 
before, sunk to its shoulders in the bog. I 
watched till I saw Preston surrounded by an ea- 
ger group, laughing, questioning, congratulat- 
ing, all ina breath, and then I crawled back to 
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But Anna, though still clinging to the paddle, was | hollow. He moved along noiselessly, parting the 
greatly exhausted, and nearly unconscious. She | shrubbery before him. Suddenly his eyes fell upon 
had committed a mistake common to all persons |.a scene which nearly drew from him an involuntary 
accidentally thrown into the water who do not | exclamation of alarm. , 7 
swim—that of attempting to lift herself above the| He dodged hastily back, then more stealthily than 
surface. Consequently she was alternately out, then | before parted the boughs in front of him, so as to 
under. She had swallowed considerable water, and | permit a good view of the location of the ravine. 
would soon have been drowned had not George Four Indians were engaged cooking the flesh of 
grasped her as he did. some animal. Or, more properly, there was but one 

She was just sinking; the moment he touched her | standing over the fire. Three were stretched upon 
arm she let go the paddle and clutched his clothes. | the ground, smoking, while the fourth attended to 
Luckily, he was able to grasp the paddle at the same | the roasting of the meat. 
instant, or both would have been drowned. George | The boy lay still for several minutes, intently watch- 4 
allowed himself to sink till both their heads were | ing the savages, whose appearance was quite enough 
just above the water, and then he easily kept them | to frighten persons older than he. They were all in 
there. Anna was so nearly strangled that he had to | “war paint.” Both their faces and naked breasts 
hold hard to keep her from struggling. As soon as| were daubed and disfigured with black and yellow 
she could understand him, he said, cheerily ,— streaks, rings and dots in such grotesque fashion, 

“Now don’t be afraid; you are safe if you keep | that it would be hard to imagine objects more hide- 
quiet. Can you do it?” ously repulsive. 

“Yes, yes,” she gasped, her eyes smarting and George watched them for some moments. The 
blinded from the water that had been dashed in | savor from the broiling meat reached him. It near- 
them. ly drove him wild, in his famished condition. He 

“There, don’t struggle, or try to help yourself in | hastily withdrew and rejoined his sister, to whom 
the least, and I will soon bring you to the shore.”’ he related what he had seen. Anna was greatly 

The boy could only use one hand, but he worked | frightened. George, on the contrary, could not get 
his way slowly but surely toward the bank. The cur- | his mind from the roast meat, the odor of which he 
rent was rapid, and when he landed it was at a point | could not forget. 
several hundred yards below where he had left his “You are as hungry asI am,” said he. “Butif I 
shoes and a part of his clothes. get much more so, I believe I shall go down there 

He drew his sister from the water. She was una- | and ask them to give us something to eat.” 
hle, from exhaustion, to help herself. “What!” exclaimed Anna, in dismay. 

“Now, lie here,” said he, “till Irun up the bank | would kill us both!” 
and get my clothes and rifle. By that time you will| ‘No, no; Taint quite so foolish as that,” replied 
feel better, and we will see what can be done.” George, with a laugh; ‘‘but I am going to stay round 

The place where they had landed was wild and | here till I get some of that meat.” 
rugged. It wasin a gorge. Here and there were “How will you do it?” 
piles of water-worn rocks, with driftwood lodged “They won't stay there forever; and there is such 
against them. They were unable to see the prairie. | a lot of meat cooking, that I don’t believe they can 
For a Jong time they lay there, and when they had | cat it all—unless they are as hungry as I am,” he 
recovered themselves somewhat, Anna asked the | added. 
very natural question,— “They may take it with them.” 

“What shall we do?” “Don’t believe they will do that. They can get 
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ward. Slowly and cautiously the animal stepped; | 
for a pace or two all went well, and we ventured 
to hope the critical moment was passed, when 
once more the treacherous ground gave way, the 
unfortunate animal plunged in its fright and 
sank, lower, more helplessly than before. 

“T shall never forget the horror of that mo- 
ment, or the pitiable expression of agonized ter- 
ror in the poor creature’s eye. My feelings may 
be better imagined than described. Katie sobbed 
unrestrainedly; and even Mr. Colquhoun’s fine 
brown eyes were not guiltless of a certain sus- 
picious moisture as he looked at Annie, who 
was kneeling on the turf with her favorite’s 
head in her arms, her fair face bent down till 
her golden curls mingled with Brunette’s dark 
mane. 

After a moment’s pause, Mr. Colquhoun broke 
the silence. 

“Miss Connor,’ he said, gently, ‘I am more 
sorry than I can express for the ill success of 
my unfortunate attempt, and most sincerely 
wish it had never been made; but now it only 
remains to remedy the disaster as best we can. 
The boys and I will stay here with the pony, if 
you will kindly hurry on to the house. and send 
men and hurdles to our assistance.’ 

“<Katie and Ethel can go,’ said Annie, with- 
out raising her head. ‘Katie knows the way. I 
cannot leave Brunctte.’ 

“Mr. Colquhoun bit his lips, and an expression 
of mingled distress and vexation crossed his face 
as he drew me aside. 

“*You must persuade your cousin to go with 
you, Ethel,’ he said, in a short, decisive tone. 
‘What we have to do will be no sight for ladies ; 
it may be necessary to shoot the animal. Miss 
Connor must not stay.’ 

“He spoke with an air of command, which, 
subdued and remorseful as I was, I did not care 
to resist, and I timidly approached my cousin. 
But at the first sound of my voice, she looked 
up with such a flash of indignant anger in her 
usually gentle eyes, as caused the words to die 
away on my lips. ; 

“Go on! go on!’ shouted Preston, impatient- 
ly; ‘all this talking is making the pony restless; 
she will plunge presently, and then all will be 
lost.’ ; 

“It would have been foolish to linger, so Ka- 
tie and I started off without making any further 
efforts to shake Annie’s resolution. When we 
had gone a few hundred yards, I looked back 
and saw Mr. Colquhoun lead her gently from 
the pony. She gave one glance at her favorite, 

and then starting at a swift run, soon overtook 
us, and passed ahead, her eyes and lips firmly 
set, never looking back or slackening her pace. 

We watched her as she shot past us, and disap- 

peared amidst the trees that skirted the bog. 

“«T never saw Annie run like that,’ whispered 
Katie, in a tone of wonder mixed with awe. 

“We ourselves were hurrying on as fast as the 
nature of the ground would permit. Katie act- 
ed as guide; but in spite of her caution, we both 
fell together into a bochole, just as we were con- 
gratulating ourselves that our difficulties were 


my bed, and cried for joy and gratitude. 


but every one was very kind to me, and I bore 


“T spent the remainder of my visit on the sofa; 


the pain and confinement as patiently as I could, 
for I felt that I had deserved the punishment my 
wilfulness had brought on me, and I was thank- 
ful that it was no worse.” 
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For the Companion. 
LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 


A STORY OF WESTERN ADVENTURE. 


Cuarpter VI. 


Anna’s Providential Escape. 





Tossed ashore at last from the foaming rapids, 
George lay, breathless, upon the ground. Mean- 
while, where was Anna? Remembering her broth- 
er’s charge to keep hold of the paddle, she had 
clung tenaciously to it. Had her experience been 


a most providential good fortune attended herin the 
perilous passage. 

At the moment the canoe sank beneath them, it 
was lying nearly broadside to the current. George 
was pitched forward into the torrent, and swept 
away in the manner described in the previous 
chapter. 

Anna, on the contrary, was caught in an eddy and 
borne on the other side of the rock against which 
George grazed, into a much calmer passage—the one 
taken by Indians and hunters when they shot the 
rapids in canoes. The result was that although car- 
ried under the water and almost strangled several 
times, she was borne steadily forward to the foot of 
the falls. She did not lose her consciousness for a 
moment, but clung with all her strength to the ashen 
paddle. Several times she was caught in eddies and 
whirled dizzily around; and once the end of the pad- 
dle hit against a rock and was nearly jerked from 
her hands. 

The greater violence with which George was borne 
along, brought him to the foot of the rapids much 
sooner than his sister was carried there. When he 
had recovered his breath a little, he pulled off his 
shoes and outer garments, so as to be ready to plunge 
after her, if she should appear. In a few moments 
his heart thrilled as he caught sight of her, floating 
in the current. Springing far out, he swam toward 
her as swiftly as his strength would allow. 

“Hold to the paddle!” he shouted; ‘1 will reach 





past, and sank to our waists in the soft mud. 


like his she could not have escaped drowning. But | 


“The first thing is to get our clothes dry,” said | what game they want too easily to bother with car- 


George. ‘Let's go to that rock where the sun | rying it.” 
shines. It is warm there. I will wring out my coat} ‘Suppose they find us?” 


and let it dry. Then you can wear it while your 


“We mustn’t let them. We ean keep quiet and 
clothes are drying.” 


they will go away after awhile.” 

They found the rock quite warm where the sun’s| ‘How did they get a fire?” asked Anna, as the two 
rays had fallen upon it. Here they removed their | sat on the ground in the grass. 

outer garments, and wringing the water from them,| ‘Iam sure I can’t tell; they must have flints that 
spread them upon the stone. they use.”” 

On examining his powder George found that the} ‘Didn't Laronde tell us, one day at cinner, that 
flask, with its tightly-screwed cap, had kept out every | he used to kindle a fire with his gun?” 

particle of moisture. He had feared it was wet. By | ‘Yes; but it was a flint lock.” 

good luck his rifle-caps were of the sort known as} “But he said, too, that he did it with the gun he 
waterproof caps, so his ammunition was uninjured. | has now. If he can, why can’t you?” 

Carefully wiping out the wet rifle, he recharged it| “Perhaps I can,” replied George; “but it won't 
and set it aside, feeling very much more at ease and | do to shoot off the rifle here. The Indians would 
comfortable than he would have thought possible a | catch us ina twinkling. But I'll try it after they 
few hours ago. have gone.” 

By noon their clothes were dry. The sun wasjust | ‘Suppose they do not leave us any supper?” said 
in the meridian when they started down the river | Anna, a few moments later. 

bank, picking their way as best they could among| ‘They will leave something, Iam sure.” 

the rocks and around the ledges, over which at in- Thus they sat, speaking in whispers, until it be- 
tervals the stream poured with great violence. They | gan to grow dark, when George stole forward again 
were exceedingly hungry. The buffalo meat they | to see if the Indians had gone. 

had brought with them, rolled up in the handker-| Moving with great caution he succeeded in reach- 
chief, was lost with the canoe. ing the spot without seeing any thing alarming. 
Some of the embers were still glowing. These he 
imprudently stirred up, and threw on splinters to 
make a blaze to assist him in his search after the 
fragments of the savage feast. 

He was not long in discovering several pieces of 
meat a portion of which, in his hunger, he devoured, 
while gathering more for his sister. 

“This is lucky,” he was muttering to himself, as he 
groped around in the ashes like a miser gleaning 
scattered gold. ‘We have been lucky’’—when,— 
“Ugh! how do, brudder?”’ sounded in rough gut- 
turals from behind. 

The boy sprang to his feet as if shot, and stared 
around. To his unspeakable dismay there stood two 
painted savages. One held out his hand to salute 
him, while the hideous faces of both were on a broad 
grin at his discomfiture. 

George was a prisoner. 


CHAPTER VII. 
In the Hands of the Savages. 


George’s hope was in his rifle, which he had care- 
fully reloaded. He was confident of his ability to 
bring down game, if any should come in his way. 
But the disagreeable fact was before them, that they 
had no means of making a fire. Even if fortunate 
enough to shoot a deer or a buffalo, they could not 
cook it. The plan of lighting a fire by discharging 
the wads from his rifle did not occur to him. 
There was no game in sight. An hour passed. 
Anna said little, for fear of adding to the distress of 
her brother, though from his own sensations he 
knew that she must be fearfully faint and hungry. 
In the grip of this gnawing and ever-increasing dis- 
comfort, they thought of nothing save food—food of 
some sort. 
Once they saw a long, sleek animal—an otter, per- 
haps—crouched on the bank and eyeing them intent- 
ly. But before George could raise the rifle it plunged 
into the water and disappeared. They waited some | ter. But many of them don’t know where the mar- 
minutes, thinking it would come to the surface to bles come from, nor how they are made. The Man- 
breathe; but they neither saw nor heard it again. ufacturer and Builder describes the process: 

They wandered until the afternoon was well ad-| The chief place of the manufacture of “marbles,” 
vanced. The rocks and driftwood piled upon the | those little round pieces of stone which contribute so 
bank had caused them to climb the bluff and con- | largely to the enjoyment of ‘‘Young America,”’ is at 
tinue along the prairie above. They were very wea- | Oberstein, on the Fahe, in Germany, where there 
ry. Anna had been obliged to ask her brother to ' are large agate mills and quarries, the refuse of which 
rest awhile, when both were startled by a peculiar | is carefully turned to good paying account by being 
sound a short distance ahead. It seemed to come | made into small balls employed by experts to knuckle 
from a small ravine, which was mostly shut from | with, which are mostly sent to the American market. 
view by its steep, bushy sides. The substance used in Saxony is a hard, calcareous 

“What was that?” asked the girl, instantly on the | stone, which is first broken into blocks, nearly square, 
alert. by blows with a hammer. These are thrown by the 

“It sounded like some animal,”’ said George, cock- | one hundred or two hundred into a small sort of mill 
ing the rifle. which is formed of a flat, stationary slab of stone, 

“I thought it was a man’s voice.”’ with a number of concentric furrows upon its face. 

“Perhaps it is our folks looking for us!" exclaimed | A block of oak, or other hard wood, of the same di- 
the boy, with a great burst of hope. ‘Wait here | ametric size, is placed over the small stones and 
while I go look.” partly resting upon them. This block or log is kept 

“No, no,” said Anna, who seemed to feel an ap- | revolving while water flows upon the stone slab. In 
prehension of danger; ‘‘I’m afraid it’s Indians.” about fifteen minutes the stones are turned to spheres, 

“Well, then, hide here. I must see what it is.”’ and then, being fit for sale, are henceforth called 

The boy crept forward cautiously, though scarcely | ‘‘marbles.’”’ One establishment, containing only three 
aware of the danger he was incurring. Reaching | of these rude mills, will,turn out full sixty thousand 
the top of the ravine, he saw nothing at first. A | ‘‘marbles’’ in each week. Agates are made into 
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MAKING MARBLES. 


Boys take to marbles, as naturally as ducks to wa- 




















you in a minute.” 





thicket of shrub oaks and young hickory filled the ‘‘marbles’’ at Oberstein by first chipping the pieces 
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nearly round with a hammer, handled by a skil- 
ful workman, and then wearing down the edges 
upon the surface of a large grindstone. 


—_——_—+o————- 


HOW TO MAKE A FRESH WATER 
AQUARIUM, 

The fresh water aquarium, or drawing-room 
fish-pond, is a pleasing and interesting ornament 
for acity or suburban home. It is cheaply and 
easily made, and requires but little care. 

Comparatively few persons can adorn their 
homes with costly pictures and statues, but al- 
most any one with a love of nature and art may 
have an aquarjum, fulfilling in miniature reality 
the glowing and poetic water legends of North- 
ern and Oriental climes. It is the expression of 
acultured taste, more than the embellishments 
of wealth, that makes a charming home. 

A tank for a fresh water aquarium may be con- 
structed of four plates of glass, with a large 
piece of slate or of metal for a bottom. Or, the 
tank may be made wholly of metal, and sct like 
a large sink ina bay or oriecl window. We have 
seen an aquarium of this kind, surrounded with 
growing plants, in the midst of which is a minia- 
ture cottage, covered with mosses, a perfectliving 
picture, as it were, of the charms of rural life. 

The successful fresh water aquarium is athing 
of recent date, and we cannot better give a view 
of its requisites than by showing how it was per- 
fected by the discovery of the English naturalist, 
Mr. Warrington. 

It used to be found a difficult thing to keep 
even gold and silver fish alive for any consider- 
able length of time in the common glass globes. 
Fish emit carbonic acid gas, which soon poisons 
aconfined body of water, destroying animal life. 
It was, however, at last discovered that plants 
consume this gas, using as food the noxious 
vapors emitted by animals. 

Starting with this principle, Mr. Warrington 
set about breeding fish in tanks with the aid of 
marine plants. Hesucceeded admirably, at first, 
but, after a time, a change came over his little 
worlds. The water became impure, and the fish 
perished. By the aid of the microscope, he dis- 
covered a vegetable poison arising from the de- 
caying plants. 








But in rivers and ponds plants decay without 
destroying animal life. What was the reason? 
The experimentalist went to a pond in the vicin- 
ity and explored the bottom with care. He found 
decaying vegetable matter, but likewise water- 
snails doing duty as scavengers. 

Ilere was the secret—an arrangement of Prov- 
idence as wonderful as it was hidden. Ritten- 
house fainted when he beheld Venus crossing the 
disk of the sun, and our naturalist, like a true 
man of science, wept like a child when he discov- 
ered how Divine Wisdom purified and protected 
the rivers and streams. 

In constructing your aquarium you will, there- 
fore, supply the water with growing plants, such 
as delicate grasses, mosses, ferns, and with 
snails and muscles to consume decaying vegeta- 
tion. If the window sink is used for the aquari- 
um it is well tosurround it with growing plants, 
like the calla lily, and to cover the bottom with 
clusters of pebbles and marine shells. 

In selecting fishes for the aquarium gold and 
silver fishes will, of course, have the first choice, 
and after them the minnows. The beauty of 
these fish, their habits and the management that 
they require are too well known for an extended 
notice in a necessarily brief article. 

The perch is a suitable fish for the fresh water 
aquarium, for a reason that may not be well 
known, It is one of the few fishes that may be 
tamed, and made to show its docility by taking 
food from the fingers. 

The pike, which is the shark of fresh water, 
may be put into an aquarium with gold fish and 
perch, but not with other fishes. Even with the 
gold fish itis not fully to be trusted, as, when 
hungry, it has been known to eat its own spe- 
cies. 

The trout is a handsome fish for the aquarium, 
with its crimson, spotted sides, but, like the pike, 
it must be well fed and kept away from smaller 
fishes. 

The eel may be used with safety-—-a small one 
—and frogs may be kept with larger fish. 
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The newt may also be added to the happy fam- 
ily. Notwithstanding the antipathy against it, 
on account of its resemblance to the lizard, it is | 
perfectly harmless. During the breeding season 
it exhibits a variety of shining colors,—orange, | 
olive green, with a mottling of brown and scar- | 
let. 








The water spider is a curious insect, and, if 
possible, should be secured for the aquarium. 
It spends the greater part of its time beneath the 
water, coming to the surface to seize its prey 
and to obtain a fresh supply of air for its sub- 
aquatic home. 

Reclining figures of plaster or of Parian mar- 
ble, representing Undine, the Naiads, mermaids, 
may be added to the ornamental shells and peb- 
bles at the bottom of the aquarium, to give ita 
poetic and classical expression, and if the tank 
be a large one, an artificial island of stones, 
mosses and ferns, with a syphon fountain, may 
be made in the middle. 


ee --— 
THE BALLOT IN ENGLAND. 


The Liberal party in England, which has pos- 
session of the government of that country, has 
recently made efforts to have “the ballot’ intro- 
duced into the voting system under which Brit- 
ons discharge the highest of their political du- 
ties. 

There has been, for many years, a struggle in 
England to secure for the people the right of 
voting by ballot. Sometimes the reformers have 
been able to get a good vote for their measure in 
the Commons’ House, but generally it has been 
summarily voted down. Until very recently 
its prospects of success have not been encour- 
aging. 

Whatis meant by voting by ballot is secret 
voting,—that is, giving to voters the right to 
vote in such a way that no persons but them- 
selves shall know for whom they vote. 

Ballot means a little ball. In voting in assem- 
blies, or clubs, or societies, the custom sometimes 
is to give to voters two balls, the one white and 
the other black. The voter puts whichever ball 
he pleases in an urn, or box; and if there is the 
requisite number of white balls found in the urn, 
the measure or man voted for is carried, or elect- 
ed,—and no one is able to say by whom the 
white or black balls were used. 

In some cases a very few black balls suffice to 
reject a man who is a candidate for admission 
into aclub. Hence the term “blackballed,” as 
applied to a man who fails in such a case. 

Thus the terms, “voting by ballot,” and “se- 
cret voting,” mean the same thing. “Secret 
ballot” is a tautological expression, as much so 
asa “black blackbird” would be. In this con- 
nection, ballot means secrecy. , 

The opposition made to the ballot in England 
proceeds from the desire of the rich or influential 
classes to possess the power to force poor men to 
vote as they may dictate or wish. A rich man 
rents his lands to small farmers. He can, of 
course, eject them from their farms, if they in- 
cur his displeasure. This gives enormous polit- 
ical power to the wealthy and noble classes. 

Shopkeepers also, and working men often 
feel compelled to vote as the rich may desire, 
from fear of losing custom, or employment. So 
that there is really no more of freedom in Eng- 
lish voting than the rich are pleased to allow. 

One of the chief objections to the ballot the 
objectors dare not put forward in clear language. 
It amounts to this: A candidate for a seat in the 
House of Commons will give a man money, as a 
bribe to vote for him. “But,’”’ says the candi- 
date, “how shall lL know that he has voted for 
me, if he is allowed to vote secretly? I give him 
ten pounds for his vote, and yet he is at liberty 
to vote for my opponent, who has given him 
nothing. Or, he may sell his vote to both of 
us, and then vote for neither of us. Shameful! 
And such would be the result of voting by bal- 
lot!” 

The real shame is in the practice of bribery, 
and one of the effects of establishing the ballot 





would be to make it useless for a candidate to 
buy votes, when there could be no certainty of 
receiving the vote after it was purchased. 

The manner of voting, should the ballot be es- 
tablished, would be this: The authorities would 
furnish to every voter in a borough or county a 
stamped sheet, or slip, of paper. On this there 
would be placed the names and descriptions of 
all the candidates for the offices to be filled at a 
given election. The voter would cross out the 
names of persons for whom he may not wish to 
vote, and then fold the paper so that the names 
would be out of sight, and place it in the ballot- 
box. 

The plan seems to be a simple and an effective 
one, and it should become law. 


a te 


THE WORKINGS OF OUR ELECTO- 
RAL SYSTEM. 

When the American statesmen of 1787 formed 
the Constitution of the United States, which was 
accepted the next year by the American people, 
they seem to have been much afraid of ‘“democ- 
racy,” which was not so popular aterm in those 
days as it is at present. 

One of the consequences of that fear is to be 
seen in the manner in which they arranged the 
election of President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

Instead of providing that those officers should 
be chosen directly by the people, they put into 
the Constitution a provision that their election 
should be made by Electors; and those Electors 
were themselves to be chosen in such manner 
as the Legislatures of the States should direct. 

There can be no doubt that it was the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution that the 
Electors of each State should form a perfectly 
free and independent body, and that these 
Electors should vote for whom they pleased for 
the presidency and the vice-presidency, without 
regard to popular sentiment. 

As little doubt can be entertained that the 
framers of the Constitution meant that the Elec- 
tors should be chosen by the Legislatures and 
not by popular vote. But neither their inten- 
tion nor their expectation have been realized. 

The Electors never have been an independent 
body. They have been the mere creatures of 
those who appoint them, voting as simple agents, 
having no freedom of choice, and apparently de- 
siring none. Neither have the Legislatures ex- 
ercised the authority given them to appoint Elec- 
tors. They are chosen by the people, directly. 
The old things have passed away, and, like Eu- 
ropean emigrants, they will return no more. 

But, while the Electors have thus become mere 
Democratic agents, it is equally certain that the 
electoral system can be made so to work as to 
give the presidency and the vice-presidency to 
men chosen only by a minority of the people, 
while the candidates of the majority may be ut- 
terly defeated. P 

The number of Electors at the next election for 
President and Vice-President is expected to be 
866,—of whom 292 will answer for the members 
of the United States House of Representatives, 
and 74 for the members of the United States 
Senate. The man chosen President for the next 
presidential term must receive 184 of these elec- 
toral votes. 

Now, it is' all but certain that there will be 
three presidential tickets in the field; that headed 
by Mr. Greeley, that by Gen. Grant, and that 
by some distinguished Democrat, yet to be nom- 
inated. 

It follows then that there will be a division of 
the voters into three parties, and the effect of 
this may be to cause the election of 184 Electors 
by not much more than a third of the voters; 
and such Electors could elect the next Pres- 
ident. 

For example: There were about 450,000 votes 
cast for Electors in Illinois, in 1868. This year 
the number of votes given by that State will not 
be far from 480,000. Now, suppose those votes 
should be divided as follows: for Democratic 
Electors, 200,000; for Republican Electors, 195,- 
000; and for Greeley Electors, 85,000; the Dem- 
ocrats would secure all of the 21 Electors to 
which the State is entitled, though the majority 
against them would be 80,000, or almost 4,000 for 
every Elector. If in a majority of the States 
throughout the country the same circumstances 
should occur, the Democrats could elect 184 Elee- 
tors, and yet bein a minority of about 700,000. 
Wedo not say that this will happen, but it is 
perfectly clear that it might happen. 

That a man can be chosen President, and yet 
have but a minority of the voters support him, 
appears from the history of the election of 1860. 

That year there were four presidential candi- 
dates: Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Breckenridge, Mr. Doug- 
las and Mr. Bell. Mr. Lincoln was clected, re- 


ceiving 180 electoral votes, while only 126 were 





cast against him. Yet the popular majority 
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against him was almost a million! To be exact, 
it was 947,269, without counting the vote of 
South Carolina. . 


pe 


MARSHAL BAZAINE ON TRIAL. 


One of the most noted of the leaders of the French 
army under the reign of the late Napoleon III. is to 
be brought to trial, and his life may be considered 
in some danger,—for the French are just now in the 
mood to be desirous of shooting somebody, and this 
person is peculiarly obnoxious to them, because one 
act of his secured victory to the Germans. 

The man is Marshal Bazaine. He commanded the 
French army that was in Mexico a few years since, 
when Napoleon III. endeavored to make the unfor- 
tunate Archduke Maximilian Emperor of that coun- 
try. Our military men thought very poorly of him 
then, and were of opinion that it would be very easy 
work to drive him out of that country. 

When the Germans entered France, in 1870, they 
defeated the French everywhere, Bazaine himself 
being badly defeated, and shut up in the great for- 
tress-town of Metz, a place that it seemed impossible 
to take by force. A garrison might be starved out 
of it, but not driven out. 

One of the charges made against Marshal Bazaine 
was, that he allowed himself to be shut up in Metz, 
when, had he been active, he might have escaped 
with 150,000 men, after leaving 50,000 to garrison the 
town, a force quite large enough to hold it. As it 
was, Bazaine found himself held in Metz, by Prince 
Frederick Charles, and with him more than 290,000 
men, besides the inhabitants of the place. Prince 
Frederick had a force as strong as that of Bazaine. 

After undergoing a siege of about two months, 
Bazaine made overtures to surrender the city. This 
led to negotiations, and Metz was given to the Ger- 
mans at the close of October, though the inhabi- 
tants offered to take its defence solely upon them- 
selves. 

The effect of this surrender was serious to France; 
for it set free for field operations 200,000 of the best 
veteran German troops, commanded by Prince Fred- 
erick, the best of the German fighting Generals. 

It was with these troops that were fought those 
battles in which the new French armies were beaten 
in the closing months of the war. Had they been kept 
before Metz, those battles would not probably have 
been fought, and the French armies could have been 
employed against the German forces that were besieg- 
ing Paris. The French think they would have beat- 
en the Germans, had this been the course of events. 

Marshal Bazaine says that he surrendered because 
he was out of food; but the answer has been made, 
first, that there was food enough in Metz to last some 
time longer; and, secondly, that if food was scarce, 
it was the consequence of his own wastefulness and 
want of care. 

He is suspected of having sold Metz to the Ger- 
mans, the price to be the restoration of Napoleon III. 
to the French throne,—and a large sum of money 
for himself. 

The French Committee, whose duty is to examine 
into the reasons why so many surrenders of towns 
were made during the war, has condemned his con- 
duct, and he has asked for atrial. His request has 
been granted, and at the hour we write he is in ar- 
rest. If found guilty, nothing can save his life. He 
would be shot, pour encourager les autres,—that is 
to encourage the others. 
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FASTIDIOUS NEATNESS, 

A traveller who has seen much of the world, and 
been thrown among all classes of people, is apt to 
take things easy, and grow careless in dress and hab- 
its. 

But George Whitefield, the famous field-preacher, 
who was in his glory when addressing thousands of 
coal-miners, covered with soot, was fastidious in the 
minutest details of dress and furniture. Any thing 
out of order in his clothing, or out of place in his 
room, gave intense annoyance. He could not eat in 
comfort if the table-cloth was spread uneven; nor 
sleep in quiet, if an article of furniture was out of 
place. His writing shared in the extreme neatness, 
and blots or erasures made him nervous. It seems 
curious that a man knocked about the world so 
roughly as he, and without a settled home, should 
have retained this fastidious neatness till death. 


—_+oo—_—_—_—_ 


ABUSING PRESIDENTS. 

A President must submit to scandalous abuse, as 
one of the evils associated with his position. He 
will be called liar, thief, knave, and given other qual- 
ities, that ought, if true, to place him behind the bars 
ofa prison. It must require a large stock of patience 
to endure such libels; but the men who invent slan- 
ders injure themselves more than they harm the ob- 
ject of their assault. 

Gen. Washington, whom all Americans honor as 
one of the most blameless men that ever lived, had 
this mud and slime thrown at him continually dur- 
ing his lifetime. He wrote at one time, when his in- 
dignation was roused by such baseness: ‘‘Every act 
of my administration has been tortured, and the 
grossest and most insidious misrepresentations made 
by such exaggerated and indecent means as could 
searcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, 
or even to a common pickpocket.” 


——_+o>—__—_——— 


CHALLENGED FOR IGNORANCE, 
The late Prof. Maurice, of England, was a great 
reader, and familiar with the best authors of all ages. 
But he got into trouble when a young rua, by igno- 





rance of one of the popular novelists of the age. 
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He wrote a novel in the first flush of literary ambi- 
tion, but did not publish it till some years afterward. 
In this novel a Capt. Marryatt appeared as a prom- 

inent villain. The genuine Capt. Marryatt, the nov- 
elist, took this in high dudgeon, and idered it a 
personal insult. He promptly senta challenge to the 
young minister, who was obliged to send word, in 
self-defence, that he had never heard of Capt. Mar- 
ryatt, and supposed he had invented the name. The 
apology wounded the complacency of the author 
more than the offence. 

———__+oo—_—————__ 

TAKEN DOWN. 

The famous John Randolph, of Virginia, was, for 
years, the tyrant of the House of Representatives in 
Washington. His sarcasms were terrible, and strong 
men feared to provoke them. His imperious will 
frowned down all opposition, and would tolerate no 
rival. But he occasionally found a match both in 
wit and impudence among the common people. 

In one of the vacations of Congress he had spent 
a night at a Virginiatavern. The next morning was 
rainy and cold, and Mr. Randolph paced to and fro 
in his room, like a caged lion. A profane stage driv- 





ing in free fights with mangy dogs and sharp-nosed 
igs, who not unfrequently molest them in the per- 
formance of their useful but disagreeable duty. 
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AN EDITOR IN BOYS’ EYES. 


A boy may write a racy composition about editors’ 
work, but, if he tried his hand at it for a year, and 
knew something of its vexations, he might conclude 
to go into other business. It is worth while, kow- 
ever, to read a bright boy’s notions on the subject, 
copied from a school composition: 


The editor is one of the happiest animals in the 
known world. e can go to the menagerie after- 
noon and evening without paying a cent; also to in- 
quests and hangings. He has free tickets to picnics 
and strawberry festivals, and gets wedding cake sent 
to him. 

While other folks have to go to bed early, the edi- 
tor can sit up late every night, and see all that is go- 
ingon. The boys think it’s a great thing to sit up 
till 10 o’clock. When I ama man I mean to bean 
editor, so I can stay out nights. The editor don’t 
have to saw wood or do any chopping, except with 
his scissors. Railroads get up excursions for him. 
There isa great many people trying to be editors 
who can’t, and some of them have n in the pro- 
fession for years. If I was asked if I had rather have 
an education or go to the menagerie, I would say let 








er in the yard furnished a safety-valve for his temper. 
Throwing up his window, he cried out, in a shrill 
yoice,— 

“Stop those oaths,”’ 

The driver looked up, and coolly said,— 

“Who are you?” 

“Tam John Randolph,” was the reply. 

“And who is John Randolph?” was the next ques- 
tion. 

The thought that anybody in Virginia didn’t know 
his fame was too much for the orator, and the win- 
dow went down with a thump. 


~-oo—__— 
WHAT WE BREATHE, 


Things are getting badly mixed in our world. The 
chemists are disturbing every body's peace of mind, 
and making us all afraid to breathe. It was bad 
enough to be warned against foul air in close rooms, 
in chambers, and crowded halls, and churches. A 
good ventilation will cure this evil. 

But what are we to do with invisible poisons? 
The famous M. Ehrenburg says that he has discov- 
ered five hundred and forty-eight organic forms in 
the atmosphere, all invisible except through the mi- 
eroscope. Many of these may be poisonous, and 
cause fatal diseases by entering the system in breath- 
ing. 

An old proverb used to say, “Man begins to die 
when he begins to live.”” We may add two new 
ones: ‘“‘Man dies by breathing.” ‘To escape death 
one must stop breathing.’’ The doctors must invent 
some new way of breathing, to ward off the attack 
of these five hundred and forty-eight enemies. 


+o 
ROUGH PLAY. 


Young princes must have their sports, like other 
young people. Even the Czar’s palace in St. Peters- 
burg is the scene of rough games. 

The present Emperor nearly lost the throne by the 
heartiness with which his brother entered into a 
game they were playing together. The late Emper- 
or Nicholas was once disturbed by a great noise in 
the room next to his, where the children were play- 
ing. He went to see what was the trouble. His 
coming was in good time, for Constantine had his 
knees on Alexander, and was pulling with all his 
strength at acravat he had tied round his brother’s 
throat. Alexander was begging, in vain, for mercy. 

The father asked for an explanation, and was cool- 
ly told that they were acting the assassination of the 
Emperor Paull. He put an end to the dangerous 
sport, placed Constantine under arrest for attempt- 
ing to strangle his brother, and sent Alexander to 
prison for cowardice in crying for mercy. 


eS eee 
TRAVEL AND WORSHIP. 


A Boston gentleman, in the month of March last, 
attended church in Rome, and London, and Boston. 
Any one who had predicted such an event two cen- 
turies ago, would have been laughed at as a dreamer. 
Possibly balloons may supersede cars in the next cen- 
tury, and an enterprising traveller may perform a 
greater feat, and worship in the same month in Lon- 
don, and Boston, and Calcutta, and Pekin. The 
progress of the future may outstrip the past. Great- 
er discoveries and inventions than any yet known 
await coming generations. 
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SINGULAR RACE OF STREET CLEANERS, 

In warm climates, of course, the office of the city 
scavengers becomes doubly important, and must 
often be very expensive; but a correspondent of the 
Hampshire Gazette, writing from South Carolina, 
tells how the citizens of Charleston continue to save 
expense by utilizing the turkey-buzzards, those rag- 
ged relatives of the vulture. 


Seated on some convenient ridge or eave-spout, in 
hungry watchfulness; or scattered in some shady 
corner, or on a low fence, or bough, in gorged reple- 
tion, these hideous fowls may be seen in every street. 
They do all the scavenger work for this and all other 
Southern cities, and they do it well. All entrails, 
scraps, filth, refuse of every kind, is pitched from the 
market, and every where else, indiscriminately into 
the street. 

At once the air is darkened by the swoop of wings, 
and down come the hideous ghouls to tear and rend, 
gulp and swallow all. Nothing can be imagined too 
gross or filthy for their appetites. The struggles of 
a contending party of them over a mass of offal isa 
sight to be witnessed any day in a princi street, 
and is too much a thing of course to excite remark 
or notice. Protected by statute from destruction or 





injury, they may be seen sailing about on their broad, 


me go and be an editor. 


their ‘‘trenchers” at breakfast on birthday mornings 
and the like, but we are told that a great English- 
man found his whole fortune and farm on such an 
humble utensil : 


in the poor country about Blackburn, seeing a large 
family growing up about him, felt that some source 
of income must be added to the meagre products of 
his little farm. 


ing in his own home. 
from which one of the children had just dined, he 
sketched upon its smooth surface the outline of a 


be accurately conveyed to the surface of cotton 





A LUCKY PLATE, 
Many people have found golden surprises under 


A pewter plate founded the Peel family. Robert, 


He quietly conducted experiments in calico print- 


One day, thoughtfully handling a pewter plate, 


arsley leaf, and filling this with coloring matter, 
e was delighted to find that the impression could 


cloth. 

Here was the first suggestion toward calico print- 
ing from metal rollers. 

The “parsley leaf’ on the pewter plate opened ina 
world of industry to Lancashire; and Sir Robert 
Peel, to this day, is called, in the neighborhood of 
Blackburn, “Parsley Peel.’’ 


+> 
AN ARAB'S BEEHIVE, 


A naturalist, who enjoyed himself in the territo- 
ries of the Arabs of Northern Africa by shooting ea- 
gles, examining cork forests, running away from li- 
ons, and other interesting recreations, describes the 
way in which the sons of Ishmael obtain their honey, 
which is somewhat different from the Yankee mode. 
He says: 


We picketed our horses for the night in an open 
oo and slept comfortably under a cork tree, in the 
ranches of which hung an Arab beehive. To en- 
tice the bees, hives are hung up among the trees. 
They are simply constructed of.a large circle of cork 
about a foot deep, and with an imperfectly fitted lid 
of the same substance, slightly fastened over the top. 
These hives are quite open at the bottom, and, sus- 
pended from a bough, are secure from the attacks of 
animals. Perhaps a third of the hives we noticed 
were occupied by bees. he bees are never de- 
stroyed; but towards the end of the season the Arabs 
go round, and with heads enveloped in their burnous- 
es, cut out without flinching as much of the comb as 

they think fit. e 
——— _ +> 
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MRS, ASTOR. 

Some of the wealthiest ladies in this country, as in 
England, are noted for simple tastes and habits, and 
for energetic industry. The Evening Post, of New 
York, gives a sketch of the late Mrs. William B. As- 
tor: 
Her most distinguishing characteristics were sim- 
licity and industry. Her hands were never idle. 
t were well for the present and coming genera- 
tions to remember this—that the wealthiest woman 
in our land was the simplest and most busy. Her 
books and work were always at hand; as one was 
laid aside the other was taken up. Her love of flow- 
ers was extreme, and during the winter season a win- 
dow of her sitting-room would be filled with plants, 
over which she watched with delighted interest, 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


lowing reduced rates. 
advance. 


Harper's Bazar and the Companion..... 








Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion 


American Agriculturist and the Companion........ 


The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Compani 







Appletons’ Journal and the Companion. 
‘The Nursery and the Companion........ 
The Independent and the Companion ..............-... 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion 
The Christian Union and the Companio 
the pictures offered by the Union 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 


the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
Payment must be made in 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion.................$4 80 4 
i 480 Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid instalments, 


Harper's Monthly and the Companion a without charging the exorbitant prices usually prevailing 
Lippincott’s M ine and the Companion........... ..4$0 | on this plan. 
Galaxy and the Companion ...............ceeecescecece 455 





WRawccscvccesectes. sosacd 355 | ture of elegant GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO Fortes, their 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........ 80 | Popular Parlor Favorite,—over-strung, full iron frames, 
Christian Era and the Companion.................--... 3 50 | good tone and action, and 
Hearth and Home and the Companion.............. 345 


not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 


Over $2,000 in Gifts! 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


These Presents will be given to the seventy 
subscribers who secure the seventy largest 
numbers of new subscribers between Nov. 1, 
1871, and July 1, 1872. 





1 Seven Octave Piano, cost . 
6 Waltham Watches, Gold, Hunting 


$475 


Cases, cost ‘ ‘ 3 ; . 100 
6 Gold Watches, (Swiss Lever,) cost of 

each ‘. ; é : . : 50 
3 Weed Sewing Machines, cost of 

each . . “ ; ; ‘ . 60 
2 Elegant Parlor Desks, cost of cach 30 
8 Presents in Cash, each Present . 25 
6 of Prang’s Remarkable Chromo, 

“Launching of the Life Boat,” cost 

of each ; ‘ “ ‘ 2 ‘ 15 
8 Silver Waltham Watches, Hunting 

Cases, cost of each ; : . 20 
6 Silver Watches, Swiss, Open Faces, 

cost of each : ‘ ‘ . ° 10 
8 Croquet Sets, costofeach  . - 12 
6 Webster’s Unabridged Dictiona- 

ries, cost of each ; . : 9 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, 

costofeach . ‘ ‘ . ‘x 3 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


will be given next July in addition to a 
Premium for each new subscriber, 


As expressions of respect from the Pub- 
lishers, to those subscribers of the Companion 
who are the most successful in enlarging its cir- 
culation. 


The Piano is from the manufactory of Messrs. Guild, 
Church & Co., of this city. It is in rosewood case; 
range, seven octaves; has French top dampers; over- 
strung base; ivory front and bushed keys, and solid 
rosewood mouldings. Its tone is of great purity and 
sweetness. An clegant present! Further reference is 
made to it on page 350 of this paper. 


The beautiful Gold Watches are those of the justly 
celebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full 
jewelled, with expansion balance, and are enelosed in 
elaborate hunting cases. They are warranted as good 
time keepers. A most valuable and useful present! 
Further reference is made to these watches on page 350 
ofthis paper. 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use. 


This makes over Seventy Presents that we shall 
give our subscribers next year. No publishers in the 
ccuntry offer such liberal Gifts. Their value is over 
$2,000,—an extraordinary inducement to secure NEW 
names. 


The Seventy Presents will be given to the SEVENTY 
SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest numbers 
of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMIUMS 
or COMMISSIONS they may receive for their new sub- 
scribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present, or 
not, the premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
—if you persevere, 





SrectmEN Corres of the Companion, Circulars, 
Cards or Premium List, will be sent, if you wish 
them as aids in getting new names. 

Sunscriprions to the Companion can commence at 
any time during the year. 





CUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
(Successors to Geo. M. Guild & Co.,) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES. 


Musical Novelty. 


The remark is frequently made, “I should like a Piano 


The above question has been fully answered by Guild, 
Chuarch & Co., Boston, who include in the manutfac- 





Thoroughly made in every particular. 
They are not more than two-thirds as larce as the “full 
size” Piano Fortes and can be sold for less than the whole- 
sale price of large Pianos. 
For testimonials we refer to over Eight Thousand 
of our Pianos now in use throughout the United States and 
elsewhere, 
*,* A large assortment of Stools and Covers constantly 
on hand, *,* 


WAREROOMS, 881 WASHINGTON ST., 
Call and see them or send for an illus-) 
trated Catalogue. s 
GEO. M. GUILD, 


BOSTON. 


CEPHAS CHURCH, GEO, HEWS, 








eagle-like wings at all times and in all places; or mix- 


Jewellers. Send for Circular, 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 


and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
Seventy Valuable Presents a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 


and expertiness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 


With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 


are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 


grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 


SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy's Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


5l—ly New York and Boston, 





Webster’s Patent 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 


Awarded first premium at the Amerienn Tustitute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1s71. 

























Ts one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! Sosimple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button -hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
~ accuracy. Is used 
> entireiy independ- 
e: ent of the sewing 
machine, and will 
ast a lifetime. 
Apricking the fin- 
R gers, straining the 
eyes, and with im- 


‘They 
8 give universal sat- 
‘faction, Ladies 






f FNS a -B _..) . who use them say 
that they are worth their weight in gold. Over eleven 
thousand sold during the first week of their introduction. 
Local and travelling agents wanted everywhere. They 
sellatsight, and give over 100 percent. profit. Sample But- 
ton-Iole Worker and sample Button-Hole Cutter packed in 
a neat case with fulldirections for use, together with sam- 
ple of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent to any 
address on receipt of 65 cts. Orders by mail receive prompt 
attention. Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING 
CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 21-4t 


JACKSON & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


NEW YORK HAT STORE, 


Are offering as usual great inducements to Hat buyers, 
Theirstock is large and of the latest styles. Don't forget 


the number. 
18 59 Tremont Street. tf 











pu EUREKA MACHINE TWIST, 


50 and 100 yard Spools and 1 oz. Spools, for manufacturing 
purposes, and the 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 


10 yard Spools, are the best and cheapest silk in the market, 
For sale by all retailers and at wholesale by the manufav- 


turers, 
SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 


12—eowst 42 SUMMER STREET, Boston. 


ea REM EDY. 
VEGETINE 
_Twe GREAT BLoop PuriFieR y 


VEGETINE is made exclusively from the juices of care- 
fully selected barks, roots and herbs, and ¢ > strongly con- 
centrated that it will effectually eradicate from the sys- 
tem every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous liumor, Tumors, 
Cancer, Cancerous Humor, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, 
Canker, Faintness at the Stomach, and all diseases that 
arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Intiammatory and 
Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal Com- 
plaints, can only be effectually cured through the blood, 

For Ulcers and Eruptive diseases «f the skin, Pustules, 














> " > dlotches, Boils, Te Sealdhead and Ring- 
“ 5 Forte, but my rooms are small, and I cannot aflord to buy | Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, Scak id 
vance and the Companion.................. eeececese ¢ iy An . : % . "ROETINE . ; 
Sand Mp pe) ay eben Seite 4)0 | one.” ‘The question is often asked, “Why cannot a Piano | worm, VEGETINE has never failed to effect a permanent 
Good Words andthe Companion er sere 355 | be —— sagen tip vg ordinary ‘full size’ with a cor- | cure. 
*s Home Magazine and the Companion... 9x5 | Tesponding small price, having a goud tone, action and Sor Pa nie : i abe . , 
See Wal Get adustemeen ae well-tinished canet , For Pains in the Rack, Kidney Complaints, Dropsy, 


Female Weakness, Leucorrlea, arising from internal al- 
ceration, and uterine diseas: s and General Debility, VEG 
ETINE acts directly upon the causes of these complaints. 
It invigorates and strengthens the whole system, acts 
upon the secretive organs, allays inflammation, cures ul- 
ceration and regulates ine bowels, 

For Catarrh, Dyspej , Habitual Costiveness, Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, Headache, Piles, Nervousness and Gen- 
era] prostration of the Nervous System, no medicine has 
ever given such perfect satisfaction as the VEGETINE, 
It purifies the blood, cleanses all of the organs, and poss- 
esses a controlling power over the Nervous system. 

The remarkable cures effected by VEGETIN E have in- 
duced many physicians and apothecaries whom we know 
to prescribe and use it in their own families. 

In fact, VEGETINE is the best. remedy yet discovered 
for the above diseases, and is the only reliable BLOOD 
PURIFIE [| + ¢t | | :ced before the public. 

Prepares! | s H, Rh, STEVENS, 

Boston, Mass. 





Price $1 25. 

















nuinber, 


Sold by all Druggists, 16—eow13t 











AN INCIDENT OF PRINCE AL- 
BERT’S BOYHOOD. 


A German duchess, distinguished for her good 
sense and goodness of heart, was celebrating her 
birthday in the palace of a small German capi- 
tal. 


The court congratulations were over, and the | ; 


lady had retired from the scene of festivity to 
the seclusion of her boudoir. Presently she heard 
light footsteps coming up the stairs. 

“Ah,” she said, “there are my two little grand- 
sons, coming to congratulate me.” 

Two rosy lads of ten and eleven years of age 
came in, one named Albert and the other Ernest. 
They affectionately greeted the duchess, who 
gave cach of them the customary present of ten 
louis dor, and related to them the following 
suggestive anecdote: . 

“There once lived an Emperor in Rome, who 
was wont to say that no one should go away 
sorrowful from an interview with a prince. 
He was always doing good and caring for his 
people, and when, one evening at supper, he re- 
membered that he had not done an act of kind- 
ness to any one during the day, he exclaimed, 
with regret and sorrow, ‘My friends, I have lost 
aday.’ My children, take this Emperor for your 
modcl, and live in a princely way, like him.” 

The boys went down stairs, delighted. At the 
palace gates they met a poor woman, wrinkled 
and old, and bowed down with trouble. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





| all resistance was useless. He therefore politely 
| Offered his purse, which was accepted with 
thankfulness. The robber bowed, and, leaving 
him to resignation, went into the depths of the 
forest. ‘ 

Poor X——, meditating on his sad loss, re- 
mained some time motionless; his looks were 
mechanically set on his photographic proof; he 
mused upon it with a diverted and unconcerned 
eye. Suddenly, “Whatis this?” exclaimed he; 
“what is the human form in this coppice under 

| the shade of this oak? Heaven! should I be- 

| lieve my eyes? Itis he, it is my robber, perfect- 

| ly delineated and very easy to be recognized. O 
divine sun, my colaborer, how well you do 
things!” 

On his return he repaired to the police com- 
| missioner’s, at Fontainebleau, related his adven- 
| ture, exhibited his proof-plate and the malefac- 
| tor’s likeness. Next day, with the aid of this 
| singular description, the robber was arrested. 


A BEAR FIGHT. 
| Hungry bears are uncomfortable visitors, and 
| will attack men as readily as calves or sheep. 
|So a family in Potter county, Penn., found, a 


| few weeks ago, and had a narrow escape in the 


battle: 


A man named John Elmaker, and his wife, 
had made a small clearing in Jackson township. 


| They have a comfortable log cabin, a small barn, 


| 





several head of cattle and afew pigs. About 
nine o’clock in the evening Mr. Elmaker heard a 
great commotion among his cattle and pigs at 
the barn. On rushing out to ascertain the cause 
of alarm, imagine his surprise on finding that an 
old bear and two cubs had attacked a yearling 
calf. 

The cattle were snoring and bellowing at a 
fearful rate, while the pigs were squealing as 
lustily as if they expected to be dispatched every 
minute. The bear had thrown the ealf down, 
and was preparing to drag it out of the yard. 
The cubs were running around, snapping their 
teeth and uttering half-suppressed growls of de- 
light at the prospect of a “good square meal.” 

Mr. Elinaker returned to the house, informed 
his wife and made preparations to attack the 
bears. He seized his rifle, while his wife armed 


“Ah, my good young gentlemen,” she said, | herself with a long handled, double-bitted axe. 


“bestow a trifle in charity on an aged creature. 
My cottage is going to be sold for debt, and I 
shall not have where to lay my head. 


| did not seem inclined to give up their prey. 
My goat, | ing upon her haunches, the old bear showed 


Thus armed they advanced to the attack. 
The bears, made bold and ferocious by hunger, 
Ris- 


the only means of support I have, has been fight, and the cubs crouched behind her, snarling 


seized—pity an old woman and be charitable.” 
Ernest assured her that he had nochange, and 
so passedon. But Albert hesitated. He thought 
a moment of her pitiable situation, was touched 
by her pleading looks, and tears came to his eyes. 


The story of the Roman Emperor came to his | 


mind. He took from his purse the whole of the 
ten louis d’or, and gave them to the woman. 

Turning away with a heart light and satisfied, 
he left the old woman weeping for joy. 

The boy was Prince Albert of England, justly 
entitled Albert the Good. 

“Blessed is he that considereth the poor, the 
Lord will deliver him in time of trouble. The 
Lord will preserve him and keep him alive, and 
he shall be blessed upon the earth, and thou wilt 
not deliver him unto the will of his enemies.” 


—_———_~oo——- 
THAT DECISION, 


There is a decision that you must make if you 
would lead a truly noble life, and have the as- 
surance of eternal life when the present has 
passed away. You cannot make that decision 
too soon: 

“T have decided for Christ,” said one who felt 
the friendlessness of poverty, ‘and I would not 
exchange the hope that I have for worlds like 
this. I know what hardship and self-denial are, 
but I can sing,— 

‘Fade, fade, all earthly joys, 
Jesus is mine!’”’ 

The rich rolled by in their carriages to their 
princely homes; bright, happy faces passed, but 
bright and happy only in the enjoyment of tran- 
sient pleasures. Riches and merely earthly en- 
joyments were not forhim. Hehad made hisde- 
cision, and found his delights in Christ’s service, 
and in a hope of a blessed immortality, that he 
would not exchange for worlds. Have you the 
same hope? If not, that decision is yet to be 
made. H. B. 

ee 

HOW THE SUN CAUGHT A THIEF. 

Five or six days ago, says a Paris paper, M. 
x ,& photographer, allured by the bright- 
ness of the sun and the softness of the air, pro- 
vided himself with necessary bargave and hast- 
ened to Fontainebleau to take views in the forest. 
Ile installed himself in a very picturesque quar- 
ter, erected his apparatus, prepared his plates, 
opened his object-glass, and enveloping at once 
his ease and his head in a large, dark and fluc- 
tuant veil, set himself tothe task of seizing the 
objects in view. 

lle had just taken ont his proof from the dark 
chamber, and was subjecting it to chemical reac- 
tions, when a strong hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. He turned round hastily and found 
himself in the presence of a species of giant, 
meanly attired, who, by gesture and voice, de- 
mended his purse. 
is not a Hercules, and, from the first 








M. X- 


fiercely. Mr. Elmaker raised his rifle and fired 


}atthe black monster, thinking that if she were 





killed the cubs could easily be dispatched or 
driven off. But owing to the excitement under 
which he was Jaboring, he missed his aim and 
only broke the left fore paw of the animal. 

With a fierce growl of rage, caused by the 
painful wound, the old bear rushed at her assail- 
ants, foliowed by the cubs. They stood their 
ground fora few minutes, Mr. Elinaker clubbing 
his rifle, while his wife cut one of the cubs se- 
verely in the shoulders with the axe. 

The rage of the animals became fearful, and 
the ereat danger of facing them at once became 
apparent. Retreating rapidly to the house, they 
barred the door and prepared to defend them- 
selves. Mr. Elmaker succeeded in reloading his 
rifle, and firing through the window, killed a 
eub, The old bear now atrempted to climb the 
log-house, but, owing to her broken paw, was 
unable to do so. 

Another shot from the rifle wounded her se- 
verely in the head, when she set up the most 
hideous howls of rage. Failing to get another 
shot at them, the parties inside remained in a 
state of siege, prepared to resist any further at- 
tack. The animals loitered round until midnight, 
when they retired, and all became still. 

On making a search in the morning, the old 
bear was found dead about six hundred yards 
from the house, and the cub lay where it fell in 
theearly part of theengagement. The other had 
disappeared in the forest. The two dead bears 
were secured and dressed—the old one weighed 
880 pounds and the cub 193. ; 

The affair caused much talk in the neighbor- 
hood for several days. Itis seldom that bears 
are so bold, but their bravery on this occasion 
was caused, no doubt, by the cravings of hunger. 
The calf was badly lacerated by the teeth and 
claws of the animal, but will recover. Mrs. El- 
maker says she is ready for the next raid. 


SS ee 
HOW THE ROMANS LIVED. 


We have many comforts in modern times for 
the benefit of the poor and the middle classes; 
but the rich, centuries ago, used to live as luxu- 
| riously as the wealthy in our day, and, probably, 
more so, for they lived purely selfish lives, with 
no thought or care for others. 


In the decoration of houses, in social enter- 
tainments, in cookery, the Romans were remark- 
able. The mosaics, signet rings, cameos, brace- 
lets, bronzes, chains, vases, coaches, banqueting 
tables, lamps, chariots, colored glass, gilding, 
mirrors, mattresses, cosmetics, perfumes, hair 
dyes, silk robes, potteries, all attest great ele- 
gance and beauty. The tables of thuga root and 
Delian bronze were as expensive as the side- 
boards of Spanish walnut, so much admired in 
the greatexhibition at London. Woodand ivory 
were carved as exquisitely as in Japan or China. 
Mirrors were made of polished silver. Glass-cut- 
ters could imitate the color of precious stones so 
well that the Portland vase, taken from the tomb 
of Alexander Severus, was long considered as a 
genuine sardonyx; brass could be hardened so 
as to cut stone. 

The palace of Nero clittered with gold and jew- 





els; perfumes and flowers were showered from 
ivory ecilings. The halls of Heliogabalus were 


glance toward his adversary, he concluded that | hung with cloth and gold, enriched with jewels. 





His beds were silver, and his tables of gold. Ti- 
berius gave a million of sesterces for a picture of 
his bedroom. A banquet dish of Drusillus 
weiched five hundred pounds of silver. 

The cups of Drusus were of gold. Tunics were 
embroidered with figures of various animals. 
Sandals were garnished with precious stones. 
Paulina wore jewels, when she paid visits, valued 
at eight hundred thousand dollars. Drinking 
enups were engraved with scencs from the poets. 
Libraries were adorned with busts and with tor- 
toise shell, and covered with eorgeous purplo. 

The Roman grandees rode in gilded chariots, 
bathed in marble baths, dined from volden 
plates, drank from crystal cups, slept on beds of 
down, reclined on luxurious couches, wore em- | 
broidered robes and were adorned with precious | 
stones. They ransacked the earth and sea for | 
rare dishes for their banquets, and ornamented | 
their houses with carpets from Babylon, onvx 
cups from Bythinia, marbles from Numidia, | 
bronzes from Corinth, statues from Athens— 
whatever, in short, was precious or curious in the 
most distant countrics. The luxuries of the 
bath almost exceed belicf, and on the walls were 
magnificent frescoes and paintings exhibiting an 
inexhaustible productiveness in landscape and 
mythological scenes. 

ee 


THE FARMER’S SPRING SONG. 
BY G. i. 





BARNES. 


The red buds are tinting the soft maple trees; 
The wood-peepers chirp where withered vines 
cling; 
Full laden, to-day, is the breath of the breeze, 
With the blackbird’s ballad of welcome to spring; | 
The cowslip is blending her blossoms of gold 
With the violet’s blue, in shallow and swale, 
And peewits are piping good-by to the cold, | 
From brook-willow branches that swing in the | 
gale. | 


Come, farmer boys, now, | 
With harrow and plough } 

Turn the brown turf in good cheer! | 
Old winter is gone— | 
There’s dew on the lawn— 

’Tis time to be sowing the seed of the year. 





The rills so long silent ’neath deep forest leaves, 
Are learning to warble their gamut again; 

And the purple-winged swallows are searching the 

eaves 

To find a retreat from the chilly spring rain; 

Unrobed of the snow, earth bareth her breast ; 
Inviting the toil of the husbandman’s hand ; 

And he that sows early reaps plenty and rest ; } 
His certain reward from the generous land. 


So, farmer boys, now, 
With harrow and plough 
Turn the brown turf in good cheer! 
Old winter is gone— 
There’s dew on the lawn— | 
’Tis time to be sowing the seed of the year. 


While savage December was lashing his team 
Of tempest and snowstorm, in fury along, 
You storied and sang till rafter and beam 
Shook down the light echoes of mirth and of song. | 
For your larders were Joaded—bursting your bins— 
Your granaries glowing with autumn’s ripe yield. | 
But now the new season of labor begins, 
And April is calling her ploughman afield; 


Ho, farmer boys, now, 
With harrow and plough 
Turn the brown turf in good cheer! 
Old winter is gone— 
There’s dew on the lawn— 
’Tis time to be sowing the seed of the year. 


ep 
GOOD LUCK. 


If an ignorant bumpkin should suddenly find 
himself the owner of the big organ in Boston 


“Music Hall he might be tickled with his prize, 


but he would be sure either to spoil it in hand- 
ling, or to get it off his hands at a very bad bar- 
gain. There is just that difference between him 
and the man who made it. And there is too 
commonly just that difference between one who 
has riches suddenly fall to him and one who 
makes his own: 

The man who draws the highest prize in a lot- 
tery is said to bea “lucky fellow,’ or by some“‘for- 
tunate” turn in affairs, clears the gulf between 
want and wealth in an hour. And yet the his- 
tories of a time tell us that with a terrible uni- 
formity and certainty the men who become sud- 
denly possessed of unearned millions die in 
misery. . 

Within five years a well-to-do farmer drew a 
quarter of a million of dollars in a prize ina 
lottery. The whole country envied him and his 
luck; but he has since died from a style of liv- 
ing induced by his good fortune, and his only 
son has turned out a drunkard. 

The man who first bet on a race-course, whose 
first deal at the card table, whose risk at faro, 
whose first lottery ticket brings money largely 
in his pocket, is a ruined man the very instant 
the world pronounces him “lucky.” Any man, 
especially any young man, who starts out in 
life with the conviction that money can be bet- 
ter made than by earning it, is a lost man—lost 
ad to society, lost to his family, lost to him- 
self. 

An alarmingly large number of the sons of rich 
men of New York are at this moment helpless 
drunkards. Young men are they, many of them 
of education, and of manly qualities, of gener- 
ous natures, honorable and high-minded, but 
the demon of drink has taken such possession 
of them that a father’s breaking heart, a moth- 
er’s tears and a sister’s avony avail not to draw 
them from their deep damnation. Elegant leis- 
ure was their ruin. 

The best way to save a child from ruin is to 
bring him up to “help father.” Make the chil- 
dren feel that they must do something to sup- 
port the family, to help along; thence feelings 
arise which are their salvation,—those of affec- 
tion and pride, for we naturally love those whom 
we help or whom we strugzle together with for 


| ings of the “‘firsts” and the 





a desired object, and nothing so improves a 
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child as to make him feel that he is of some con- 
sequence, that he can do something, and that 
what he does is appreciated.—Hall’s Journal of 
Ilealth. 
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RAISIN MAKING. 

Young people know very well how to eat rai- 
sins, but the process by which the fruitis pre- 
pared is not quite so familiar. The Malaga rai- 
sins (Malaga is in Spain, you know,) are among 
the most esteemed and richly-flavored, and these 
are imported by the million pounds to this coun- 
try every year. A traveller in Spain describes 
the process of preparing them, as seen by him, 
on an estate near Malaga: 

The grapes for making the best raisins are the 
lony, white Museatels. The bunclies when quite 
ripe are gathered and spread out upon sloping 
wooden stands, and allowed to dry in the sun. 
They are turned when necessary, and covered 
with matting at night, to preserve their bloom. 

As soon as they are dry they are carried in 
baskets of esparto erass from the drying frames 
to what are called the packing sheds. Ilere men 
trim and prepare the bunches with the greatest 
dexterity. 

The grapes are never handled, for fear of injur- 
ing their delicate bloom; but are entirely ar- 
ranged with the scissors, with which the inferior 
or injured grapes are cut away, and the bunch 
reduced to the most convenient shape for pack- 
ing. 

These bunches are again looked over and the 





| best are pruned of their smaller grapes and be- 


come what are technically called “firsts.” Then 
after having been slightly flattened with the 
hand and scissors, are laid in boxes on white 
paper, three layers in each box. 

As the fruit is still somewhat round, it is 
packed loosely, so that the topmost layer is a 
ood deal above the sides of the box. The prun- 
“seconds’’ are now 
looked over, and all the sound raisins, however 
small, are collected and packed without stalks to 
be sold as inferior fruit. 

The fruit must now be pressed into the re- 
quired form. This is done by placing the boxes 
one on top of another, and the contents sink 
down in the course of a few days to the proper 
flatness. The boxes are then foolishly ornament- 
cd with gaudy colored show papers of tinsel and 
lace work, that costs nearly one-fifth the first 
value of the box of fruit. They are then ready 
to be exported to foreign markets. 


—— +o -—_—_—_ 
AW OSTRICH FARM. 
Ostriches have not been found good to eat yet, 
though it is thought to pay well to “cultivate” 
them for their feathers. To tame and raise (like 


| hens and turkeys) these huge birds, accustomed 
’ : ’ 


to the wildest freedom of the desert, was once 
supposed to be impossible, since a place could 
not be found big enough to keep them; but Mr. 
Kinnear, of West Beaufort, Cape of Good Hope, 
has proved the mistake of this notion, by his 
success in breeding ostriches on a small farm: 


On cight acres of land, attached to his dwell- 
ine and enclosed with fenecs, he has at this mo- 
ment thirty ostriches, nearly all reared by him- 
self. This enclosure is sown with lucerne, and 
would suffice for nearly one hundred ostriches, 
if his svstem of irrigation were more extendcd. 

A lodge and sheds are constructed for the pro- 
tection of the young birds during the winter 
months, and it is here the business of obtaining 
the feathers is carried on. For this operation 
two processes are resorted to; some advise the 
plucking out of the feathers, others consider it 
best to cut them a little above the roots, and to 
remove the roots two months afterwards. Mr. 
Kinnear prefers the latter mode, as he thinks the 
former is of-en injurious to the bird. 

The first plucking of feathers takes place when 
the bird is about eight months old, but the feath- 
crs are then small, and not of much value. The 
operation is renewed onee in eight months. 
Three pluckings of ostriches when in full plu- 
mage realized to Mr. Kinnear $50 per annum per 
bird. One portion of the enclosure is divided 
into compartments, in each of which the ostriches 
are paired. They commence laying in August, 
and continue laying for about six weeks, after 
which they sit till October. 

A mouth or six weeks later, about December, 
they recommence to lay for about five weeks, 
provided the young brood is removed. In the 
first season, the hen will lay fifteen or twenty 
eges, but the second is much less. 

The male sits on the eggs more assiduously 
than the females, often sixteen hours successive- 
ly, from four in the afternoon to eight in the 
morning; the females, on the contrary, taking 
the greater care of the young ones. 


—__-_ +o 
SELLING WIVES. 

Times have changed, and women have come 
to the enjoyment of some rights and privileges, 
since wives were publicly sold. It may be feared, 
however, that some women will sell themselves 
to the highest bidder, marrying not for love, but 
for money. 


The custom in Babylon, five hundred years 
before the Christian Era, was to have an annual 
auction of the unmarried ladies. In every year, 
on acertain day, each district assembled all its 
virgins of a marriageableage. The most beaut!- 
ful was put up first, and the man who paid the 
hizhest gained possession of her. The second 
in personal charms followed, and so on, that the 
bidders might gratify themselves with handsome 
wives according to the length of their purses. 

When all the comely ones were sold, the cri¢ 
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ordered the most deformed one .o stand up, and 
after demanding who would marry her for a 
small sum, she was adjudged to the one who 
was satisfied with the least; and thus the money 
raised from the sale of the handsome served as a 
portion to those who were eithcr of disagreca- 
ble looks, or had any other imperfections. 
eo 

THE FRENCH CHIMNEY-SWEEP. 

A pastor relates the following incident: 

I like to repeat the answer a little sweep gave 
me in our Sunday school. Knowing that all the 
children of my class were constantly oceupied 
during the week, I feared the duty of prayer was 
sometimes neglected. L insisted that day on the 
importance of prayer. At the close, Il asked a 
little boy of ten years of age, who led an un- 
comfortable life in the service of a master 
sweep,— 

“And you, my dear friend, do you ever pray ?” 

“O yes, monsieur.” 

“And when do you doit? You go out very 
early in the morning, do you not?” 

“Yes, monsieur, and we are only half awake 
when we leave the house. I think about God, 
but cannot say I pray then.” 

“When, then? 

“You sce, monsieur, our master orders us to 
mount the chimney quickly, but does not forbid 
us to rest a little when we are at the top. Then 
I sit on the chimney and pray.” 

“And what do you say ?” 

“Ah, mousieur, very little. I know no grand 
words with which to speak to God. Most fre- 
quently I only repeat two verses that I have 
learned at school.” 

“Which are they ?” 

My scholar repeated with fervor, “God be 
merciful to me asinner.”’ “Let the words of 
my mouth and the meditation of my heart be 
acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength 
and my Redeemer.”’—French Sunday School 
Magazine. 

EE  —— 
A HEN SHAMED BY A CAT. 

A few weeks since a hen belonging to Dr. 
Whiting, of Ilyde Park, hatched out a brood of 
chickens, and contrary to the rule generally 
adopted by hens under like circumstances, for- 
sook her brood. A favorite cat, also belonging 
to the doctor, kindly stepped in and became the 
protector of the chickens, and has since watched 
over and guarded them with jealous care. If 
puss sees them in danger she exhibits the great- 
est alarm, and never consents to partake of food 
unless the chickens are with her to enjoy the 
feast. Neither will she allow a hen to approach 
them.—-Boston Transcript. 
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SPORTS FOR THE SEASON. 
A GAME OF BALL FOR BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Doutee-Stool. 

Stool-ball is an old English sport, mentioned in 
the poetry of Chaucer, and was once a favorite 
among women as well as among men. It is lively 
and mirth-provoking, and is the only ball-play in 
which boys and girls may properly unite. 

A certain number of stools are set up in a circular 
form, and at a distance from each other, each being 
occupied by a single player. One of the players, 
standing at a fixed distance, tosses a ball with the 
intention of striking one of the stools. It is the 
player’s business who occupies the stool, to prevent 
the ball from touching it, by striking the ball away 
with the hand. When the ball is thus sent back by 
the hand, each player occupying a stool is obliged 
to change his or her seat, running in succession from 
stool to stool. If the player who threw the ball can 
gain it in time to strike any of the players in the 
changing of stools, the one so struck becomes the 
thrower of the ball, and the other takes the vacant 
stool in the circle. 

This isa delightful game for the school-yard in 
mild weather, and a nice summer game to play in 
the shade of trees. It is suitable alike for the young 
or for older persons, and in old English times was 
played by all classes of people. The excitement and 
amusement centres in the changing of stools, the 
person who is so unlucky as to be tagged incurring 
the ridicule and sharp jokes of the whole party. 

It is also a nice lawn game for after-supper recrea- 
tion at the summer boarding-house, and one which, 
from its simplicity, and the many advantages it of- 
fers to a mixed company, deserves to be more favor- 
ably known. 

— +o 
New Publications. 

FINDING SHELTER, or Little Nan. 
$100. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 

The story will excite our sympathy for the shelter- 
less. Though not the most interestlng of Mr. Hoyt’s 
recent issues, it is written with a worthy aim, and 
well illustrates the self-denying love and devotion 
that is often found among the poor. 

CuRIsTIAN Hero. A Sketch of the Life of Robert 
Annan. By Rev. J. Macpherson. Pp. 170. Price 
90 cts. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 

An excellent little volume, giving a view of the la- 
bors of one whose life was fragrant with good deeds, 
and whose declining years were made bright by the 
triumphs of usefulness and the glorious prospects of 
Christian faith. 

Lirtep Up. The Life of Walter Douglas. Pp. 138. 
Price 80 cts. Boston: Henry Hoyt. , 

The religious life of Walter Douglas, the success- 
ful New Zealand missionary, furnishes a remarkable 
example of the power of grace in reclaiming the most 
degraded, and in leading the erring from the allure- 
ments aud enchantiaents of vice to the highest call- 
ings of usefulness. The book is an English reprint, 


Pp. 183. Price 
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THE BEE’S WISDOM. 


Said a little wandering maiden 
To a bee with honey laden, 

“Bee, at all the flowers you work, 
Yet in some does poison lurk.” 


“That I know, my little maiden,” 
Said the bee with honey laden; 
“But the poison I forsake, 

And the honey only take.” 


“Cunning bee with honey laden, 
That is right,” replied the maiden; 
So will I, from all I meet, 

Only draw the good and sweet.” 


——_ +o 
For the Companion. 


MAJOR. 


Mr. Companion,—Pet wrote you a letter; | 
she’s my sister. I’m glad I aint a girl, and I’m 
glad I hate cats. I don’t sce what they are made 
for only to chase ’em, and then somebody gives 
you an awful scolding. 

A dog’s what I like—a great, big Newfound- 
land dog, like Major. He’s my dog, and he’s 
some, I tell you! He'll catch a thief quicker ’n 
lightnin’, and keep away all the old trampers. 
He goes to the post-office every morning, with 
a basket in his mouth, that holds all the letters 
we want sent off, and he marches along with his 
head up, as grand as if he was a Colonel or a 
General. The postmaster takes ’em out and 
puts in all that have come for us, and he march- 
es home with ’em as straight as a string, and 
you’d better believe he won’t give that basket up 
to anybody but my father or my mother. 








Father says he ought to be named Trusty. 

Long Pond’s a splendid place to skate, and 
Major and I go there every day, almost. It’s 
just as full of water lilies in the summer as it can 
stick; and we get long poles with hooks on ’em, 
and haul lots of ’em out; sometimes most a 


bushel basket full. Aunt Susie thinks the world 
of ’em, and once she made a cross for the meet- 
in’-house. They did look nice,I tell you, and 
the meetin’-house smelt just like a bottle of per- 
fumery. You’d better believe it tickled Aunt 
Susie when the minister spoke to her about it 
right before all the folks when we came out. I 
guess I shall be a minister, only I don’t much 
want to study Latin. Will Somers says it’s 
harder than choppin’. 

Our Major went to meetin’ with us and walked 
right up the pulpit stairs, and sat down on his 
hind legs. Father had to go and get him down, 
and my ma’s face was just as red as a beet. 
He’s black as ink, and he’s curly allover. He’ll 
stand on his hind legs, and hold a cooky on his 
nose till you count ninety-nine, and then toss it 
up and catch and swallow it quicker than a 
wink. ; 

He saved John Morey’s life once. John lives 
close to the river, and when he could just run 
alone he waded out and sunk. Major was go- 
ing by with my pa, and he plunged in and caught 
his dress in his teeth, and drew him out, so he 
didn’t drown. My ma likes to have Major zo on 
the ice with me; you know women are always 
afraid you are goin’ to be killed, when you aint. 
I just as lives swim across Long Pond as not, 
only she’s so frightened all the time, and won’t 
let me. Was your mother so when you was a 
boy? and want it awful? 

I can thrash Joe Quirk as easy as a fiddle, and 
once I did; but my pa won’t let me go near him 
any more. He’s an awful bad boy, Joe is, and 
once he stole all ourpears. He climbed upa 
tree to reach ’em, and Major heard a rustlin’ up 





and is an excellent selection. 


run lickaty-split across the lot and over the fence, 
and no mistake! 

Major wouldn’t mind settin’ his big teeth into 
his leg one mite; but he lets honest boys alone. 
You know Tim Torrey. He drinks. And once 
he came to our back door, and Major growled 
so he darsen’t come in. 
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Major likes Dotty. She rides on his back, and 
he draws her on his sled clear down to Grandma 
Stone’s. ,We went down there last week, and she 
gave us pea-nut candy and ginger-snaps, and 
Major atesix ginger-snaps and foursponge-cakes, 
and grandma said ’twould ruin her to keep such 
adog. Itdon’t ruin us, but then he eats bones, 
some. 

[hope you will puta picture of him in the 
Companion. Make him a great, big fellow, car- 
rying a basket in his mouth, and then make him 
barking Joe Quirk out of the pear tree and chas- 
in’ him. I bet ’twas fun to sce him run, that 
day! I told Major may be you'd put his likeness 
in the paper. “And if he docs, ’twill be bully 
for you, old boy,” says I. I shall carry it right 
over to Grandma Stone’s, and won’t she put on 
her spectacles and laugh? Aunt Susie says I 
may end this, 

Yours, expectantly, Bos LAWRENCE. 
Pet’s name isn’t Pet Golden-Locks. I should 
think she’d a known better. It’s Isabella Caro- 
line Lawrence; only they call her so sometimes, 
’cause her hair is yaller. 


> 





THE LITTLE FISHES. 

Two little fishes were swimming, one day, 

In a cool, pleasant river, a few miles away. 

Said Scaly to Finny, ‘‘O, there’s a nice fly! 

I wish I could catch him; I'll just go and try.” 

“Stop! stop!’ replied Finny, ‘‘there’s danger, I fear, 

I see a long line, and a man watching there; 

Don’t venture, dear Scaly; be guided by me, 

Or else you'll be caught, as sure as can be.” 

But Scaly was heedless; the fly looked so nice 

That soon he forgot Finny’s kindly advice. 

He snatched at the fly, when as quickly as thought, 

Came a jerk! and O dear! little Scaly was caught! 

Now wasn’t he foolish? And yet how I wish 

Little children were never like that little fish. 

But when sin entices how often we see 

That they yield to temptation as quickly as he! 

But they who thus foolishly choose what is wrong, 

Are sure to repent of their choice before long. 

For like little Scaly, they find, though too late, 

That a sharp hook is hid in the nice looking bait. 
Apples of Gold. 


———_~@9———_—__ 


ROVER. 

A country gentleman had a wig which he did 
not often wear; it generally hung on a peg in 
one of his rooms. He lent this wig to a friend, 
and some time afterwards called upon him, tak- 
ing his dog with him, and the man happened to 
have the borrowed wig on his head. He stayed 
a little while with his friend, and then left him; 
but the dog remained behind. For some time he 
stood looking full in the man’s face, then, mak- 
ing a sudden spring, he leaped on his shoulders, 
almost frightening him out of his senses, seized 
the wig, and ran off with it as fast as he could; 
and when he reached home, he tried, by jump- 
ing, to hang it up on its usual peg. Now that’s 
what I call a sharp dog. 











“T expect to pass through this world but once. 
If, therefore, there can be any kindness I[ can do 
to any fellow-being, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer nor neglect it, for I will not pass this 
way again.” Most men live as if they expected, 
perhaps, to come round again, when they will 
do the kindnesses they neglect to do during the 
present life. Concerned for self, they fail to 
love their neighbors, and distribute none of 
those sweet charities which are to our fellow- 
men as the flowers of spring and the singing 
of birds. Let the words of the Quaker stimulate 
us to do what we have to do “now.” We will 








there, and sprang at him. [ tell you if Joe didn’t 








not travel this way again. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
WORD SQUARE, 


3. A metal. 
4. To loan. 


1. A vessel. 
2. A measure. 


9 
ae 
CHARADE, 


My /irst was coming on apace, 
And ere I could my steps retrace, 
Or find a habitable place, 

It has closed in around me, 


In fear I wandered to and fro, 

Uncertain where to stop or go, 

From my second to the ground below 
My whole then caught and bound me. 


I tried to ’scape, I tried to shriek, 
I could not stand, I could not speak, 
1 felt myself fast grawing weak, 

My second stumbled o'er me, 





As I was lying on the ground, 

I started for it with a bound 

And smiled to think when L had found 
My sirst had fled before me. 


3. 


REBUS. 








LOST ANIMALS. 


There is a buff awning over the tent. 

Look! I dare say they are coming here. 

Philip, 1 gave you leave to go at one o’clock, and 
nosooner. (2.) 

I heard a tap, I really believe. 

They came last night, in the seven o’clock stage. 
2 

You are telling a fib, expecting to deceive me. 

Which are you going to buy, a pencil or an apple? 
2.) ANON. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


I'm pee gy I’m spotted, I’m black or I’m white. 

I pull and I scratch, but never do bite. 

I'm without head or body but yet I’ve a back, 

It is straight, it is round, it has often a crack. 

I never am thirsty and care not for meat, 

I've a fine set of teeth, yet never do eat, 

My teeth often loosen, yet never once ache, 

And never decay, though they frequently break. 

You can’t do without me, you want me each day, 

I’m good for the headache. I’ve no more to say. 
I. D. oO. 


6. 
ENIGMA, 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 6, 2, 3 is asea fowl. 

My 4, 10, 7 is a part of the body. 
My 9, 12, 1 is found on every farm. 
My 11, 5, 8, 9 is hasty. 


My whole is the name ofa State. 4. ¥. HH, 





Conundrums. 


When is a stage coach like a child? When it’s 


lumbering. 

When is a man like an article of merchandise? 
When he gets (s)old. 

When does this paper cease to be black and white? 
When it is ald re (a)d. 

Why isa man in love like a lobster? 
lady in his head. 

Why is the letter D like a sailor? 
sea (C). 


He hasa 


It follows the 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Don-key. 

2. 1 once made eight rebuses in a day. 

3. Emma, Hattie. Ella, Henry, George, Tom, Stel- 
la, Cora, Neliie, Celia, Ida, Helen, Amanda, Amos, 
Milly. 

4. on Mete, Ever, Nero. 

5. Cur-rent. 

6. Floor. 








A PAINTER who had been employed to paint 
the hull of a steamer, did not paint it close 
enough to the water-line by about cizht inches. 
The mistake was pointed out to him. and he said, 
“T painted it close to the water, but the tide went 
out last nicht, and I could not prevent the wa 
ter from falling.” 
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DISRAELI. 

One likes to know the personal appearance of | 
great men, and Justice Me Carthy gives a good | 
sketch of Mr. Disraeli, equally eminent as a litera- | 
ry man and statesman. 

He still looks wonderfully young, despite his awk- 
ward, shuffling, slinking walk, and his stooped 
shoulders. A few evenings since I saw him pass 
along Parliament Street, leaning on two friends. 
Everybody looked after him. 
remarkable figure in the street than Gladstone or 
Bright. Let me describe him as he then showed. 

A tall man with stooped and rounded shoulders, 


| northern county. 


| 
He isa much more 


the sire, after a rattling run, had reached the proper 
place, he snorted like a young grizzly, and tearing 
out of the brush, caused the panic-stricken colt to 
pile his rider ingloriously in the dust. Gathering 
himself up he said, savagely ,— 

“What did you do that for? 
like a little pig 


I told you to grunt 
, not like an old hog.” 


a 
A SHARP YOUTH. 


A dozen years ago my lot in London was fixed in 
| the same establishinent with a young fellow from a 
We were each strangers in the 
| great city, and now and then went together to see 
| some of its wonders. He was a mighty swell—great 
on breastpins, finger rings and an exquisite silver- 
headed riding cane—and he was so well up in all 
things genteel that he could have dined at the table 
of royalty, and not have blushed when the Queen ad- 
dressed Lien in conversation. Of course I felt my 
own inferiority when alongside him. But I learned 
to put a new estimate upon his qualities one day 
when we went to see Madame Tassaud’s incompara- 
ble wax-work. He handed me the catalogue and 
kindly allowed me to be the cicerone. We came toa 
et apoleon and his Generals’”—which scarce- 
needed =" reference ¥ the catalogue atall. But 
phe friend said, “‘Which is Napoleon?’’ Wondering 
at the query, I pointed out the “little corporal.”’ 
The next question was, ‘“‘Which is Bonaparte?” 


a 


A TRUE HERO. 
The bravery of war is inferior in quality to heroism 
like the following: 


Last Saturday noon Mr. James Scott, superintend- 
ent of the North Billerica mills, sent a man by the 
name of Sheldon down to unship a water-wheel after 
the gates had been shut down for dinner. Being 
longer at the Operation than was expected, Mr. 
Scott went down. He found Sheldon standing on 
the wheel—where both supposed he was safe, al- 
though there was a place above it for that purpose. 
The wheel started to move, and Mr. Scott, knowin 
that if Sneldon could not escape he must ‘be killed, 
seized it in such a manner that it spent its force in 
grinding up both his hands, wrists and one arm. 

The operative escaped uninjured. The gate had not 
ion entirely closed, and one side of the wheel was 
loaded with water. Mr. Scott's left arm was ampu- 
tated below the elbow, the other above. The pro- 
prietors have decided that “the best part of him is 
undamaged yet.”’ 


—_— 


HOOP SNAKES. 

Snakes of some kind are found everywhere; but in 
the older settled States the poisonous varieties are 
mostly extinct. In Louisiana and Mississippi they 
have a kind which must be uncomfortable to meet. 


In the course of a lecture recently given before the 
Geographical Society, by Rev. Mr. Fontaine, a de- 
scription was given of two species of serpents pecu- 
liar to parts of Mississippl and Louisiana, armed 
with sharp, needle-like stings near the end of the 
tail. The speaker said he had examined specimens 
where the sting was more than three inches long, 
slender, and protruded from a sheath at the will of 
the reptile. While running swiftly, it seems they 
suddenly assume the form of a hoop, and quickly 





a peculiarly shaped head, fast denuding itself of hair, | 


but with the hair that remains still black as ever; a | 


complexion of dull brick dust, a face puckered uP | 
like an old mask, or as if the wearer of the face 
always screwing up his lips to whistle, and never ac- 
complishing the feat. A small chin-tuft adorns the 
countenance, and let me add that the expression on 
the countenance is lugubrious enough to become an 
artistic and conscientious mute at a funeral. 

A long gray or white outer coat reaches nearly to 
the ankles of this remarkable figure; and beneath 
the coat might be seen trousers of a darker gray and 
very neat boots. There was something of the air of 
a decayed and fading dandy about the entire person- 
age, which, joined with the old walk and the chill 
gray atmosphere of the early evening, diffused a 
sense of gloom over the meditative spectator. 

Was this then the brilliant, eccentric and dashing 
man of genius, who used to be the cynosure of eyes 
in Lady Blessington’s bright who wrote 
“Vivian Grey,” and came out as a wild radical and 
proclaimed that revolution was his forte, and chal- 
lenged O'Connell to a duel, and heard the chimes 
ever so long past midnight with the elderly gentle- 
man now vegetating at Chiselhurst, who was then 
Prince Louis Napoleon? Yes, that was he. ‘There 
goes old Dizzy,” said a working man, as the great | 
politician, romancist and adventurer shuffled along. 





salons, 


———--@-- 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 

The following story of John Smith, of California, 
and his son Virgil, is said to be true. Smith hada 
very promising young horse. The other day Virgil, 
a bright little chap some ten years of age, was speed- 
ing the colt around the track, and was making the 
run in gallant style, when the colt shied and threw 
the boy off. 

The cause of this was a young pig, that had stowed 





himself in some brush close by the track, a quiet | 


spectator of the colt's performance, until the latter | 


got almost opposite to him, when, hog-like, he made | 


a violent rush, with the results mentioned. By the 
time his anxious father reached the ground the boy | 
was on his feet, unhurt. Said the father, 

“Virgil, you don’t how to ride a colt, to let a little 
pig like that make him throw you off. T don't want 
the colt spoiled, I want him to go around the track, 
and I'll show you that a pig can’t prevent him.” 

Said Virgil, ‘He'll throw you, too, if a pig makes 
him jump I‘ke he did m..”’ 

“No, he won't, Virgil; you cay get in the bush 
there, aud when I ride him around you can grunt | 
like a pig. I'll show you how it’s done, 
elder Smith, 

Accordingly the colt was caught and mounted by 
Smith the elder, the boy in the meantime having 
taken his position in the brush to play the 


pig, he succeeded to perfeet.on, for when 





elongating, drive the keen instrument into the object 
of pursuit. Whether there isa poison secreted by a 
gland at the base, which is injected into the wend. My 
as by a rattlesnake, has not been ascertained, It isa 
fearful condition to be attacked by such a formidable 
ophidian. 

_— : 


AMERICAN “ARISTOCRACY.” 
HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION, 

It may be a consolation to ‘stuck up people,” 
whose greatest boast is that they have never been 
engaged in any useful employment, to be told of the 
following facts: 

Washington was a surveyor and farmer. 

Franklin was a printer. 

Greene was a blacksmith. 

Warren was a physician. 

Sumpter was a shepherd. 

Roger Sherman was a shoemaker. 

Marion was a farmer, as were also Putnam, Allen 
and Stark. 

Hancock was a shipping merchant. 

Trumbull was an artist. 

Arnold (who, though a traitor, was a brave man 
and a good General) was a bookseller and druggist. 


ee een 
WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY. 


Linen can be converted into sugar; sugar into al- 
cohol and carbonic acid; alcohol into ether and wa- 
| ter. Sugar can also be converted into oxalic acid, 
| and likewise into pure charcoal and water. Alcohol 
| will readily change into acetic acid or vinegar. 
Coal-tar is transformed into dyes that surpass “the 
Fi gpm purple of old. Starch may be transmuted in- 
to gum, alcohol, sugar, vinegar or oxalic acid; and 
these are but a few of the magical changes which 
modern chemical science has made ‘familiar as 
household words.” 

a 


KILLED. 





* said the | 


role of | 


In Gaston county, N.C., during the temporary 
|" ab-ence of Mr. Harrison Gant and his wife, their two 

little boys, aged respectively five and seven years, 
| found a jug of whiskey and ‘drank a large quantity, 
from the effect of which they were thrown into con- 
| vulsions, and died in a few hours. 


| ‘ijusnsialiicnimes 


A PHYSICIAN stopped at the door of a country 
| apothecary and inquired fora pharmacopaia. ‘‘Sir, 
said the apothecary, ‘‘l know of no such farmer liv- 
ing about these parts.”’ 


NEVER Owe any man more than you are able to 
| pay, and allow no man to owe you more than you 
are able to lose—is an excellent piece of advice given 

y a wise old merchant. 

| —‘‘Life was lent 
| For noble duties, not for selfishness; 
| Not to be whiled away for aimless dreams, 
But to improve ourselves, and serve mankind.” 


| 


| WaALrter, a five-year-old, was surprised at break- 
fast by the presence of a diminutive egg, served for 
his special delectation. He thus accounted for the 
egg’s emallness : _ ‘Mamma, I think the chicken was 
learning to lay.’ 
| A St. Lovis woman, over six feet in height, re- 
| cently married a man who is but four feet nine. 
When she wishes to kiss him she has tostand him on 
a chair. 


er | A WAN FROM HOME. 


Yous GRAY SQUIRRELS for sale, 
P.O. Box 500, Bolton, Mass. 


} a. — 





Those who in Summer love to roam, 
Will by-and-by be leaving home; 
Some going East—some going We st, 
‘And sume elsewhere, as suits them best. 
To express our wish in simple rhyme, 
We hope they’ll have a joyous time; 
Be spared from accident and pain, 
And safely all come back again. 
We hope the Boys before they go, 
Will buy nice “Suits” of GEorGe Fexno, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
URN ETT’S COLOGNE WATER wins for it- 
self a favorite place on the dressing table. 24— lt 





also 


Hawks, Crows and Owls eggs. Address with = 


OBrien STAMPS.—Send $5 to ATHERTON 
, Amherst, Mass., for a splendid eer of 
P 








PACKARD & SONS, 56 and 58 Union Street. Parlor Sets, 
all ind 8. 21—6t 


G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 


YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL—the world’s 
4 great remedy for Colds, Coughs and Consumption. 





UR READERS in want of Black Walnut Cham- 
ber Sets should see those for $85, $90, and $100, at 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us thanat anything else. Particulars free. 








“Thad a little hushand 


No bigger than my thumb,” &e., &e. 


Canada. te, which must be prepaid. 


\ ANTED.— Book Agents for a New Work by 
Jonu 8. C, ABBOTT, suited to every family and ail 
classes. The theme—the price—and style, renders it the 


best book for canvassers ever published. 
with no competition. Address at once, B. B. RUSSELL, 


hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, sind, braid and embroider in a 


STAMP Collector’s Price List Mailed Free. 
100 mixed stamps for 25c; 300 mixed for 50c. Sets of 6 
Sweden, Rome, or old Spanish, 10c perset. Postage to 
J. A. NUTTER, 519 

P. O., Montreal . 23—2t 





The field is clear, 


Publisher, Boston, Mass. 





GENTS — WANTED. — 875 to $250 

month, everywhere, male and female, to tere uce 
the GENUINE IMI "KOVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHIN 






This machine will stitch, 


most superior manner. I’rice only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for tive years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
clastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stite h."* Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pailed apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, fA of 
Chicago, Iil., or St. Louis, Mo. *)3— 


RYDER’S NEW 





Miniature Steamboat 


WITH SIDE WHEELS. 





RUNS FORTY MINUTES 


IN WATER, 


Send $2 50!! and we will deliver it with 
all charges paid, to any of the Of- 
fices of the Adams, American 
Merchants’ Union, or 
United States Express Companies. 


BRAMHALL, SMITH & CO., 


128 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


Please state what paper you saw this in. 24—It 


WORLD'S. PEACE JUBILEE 


—AND— 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
AT BOSTON, 


From June 17th to July 4th, 1872. 
Commencing daily at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
The Grandest Series of Concerts 


ever given—introducing the best works of the Great Mas- 


ters, and the music of all nations. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD WORLD 
unite in singing the song of 
Universal Peace. 


A MAMMOTH COLISEUM, 
erected especially for this occasion. 


Great Chorus of Twenty Thousand Voices, 


comprising one hundred and eighty choral societies, 


Two Thousand Instrumentalists, 
In Grand Orchestra and Military Band, 


A Magnificent Bouquet of Artists, 
One Hundred and Fifty of the best American Vocalists. 


The Most Powerful Organ Ever Constructed. 


MADAME PESCHKA LEUTNER, 
The greatest living Soprano. 


By permission of Her Majesty's Government, the 


Celebrated Band of the Grenadier Guards, 


of London, Mr. Dan Godfrey, Bandmaster. 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
Famous throughout the world as the Queen of Pianists. 
By permission of Emperor William, of Germany, 
The Best Band of the Imperial Army, 


known as “Kaiser Franz Grenadier Regiment Band.” 


JOHANN STRAUSS, 
The Eminent C and Conduct 





P 


By permission of President Thiers and the French Gov- 


ernment, 


The Celebrated Garde Republicaine Band, 


of Paris. One of the Best Military Bands in Europe. 
FRANZ ABT, 


The eminent C: and C author of “When 
the Toclows Homeward Fly. 1 





THE IRISH N SATION AL BAND, 
The greatest Band ever organized in Old Ireland. 
MADAME ERMINIA RUDERSDORFF 
The celebrated Soprano of London. 


Grand Professional Operatic Chorus, 
German, English, Italian and French Opera Choruses 
combined. 


HERR FRANZ BENDELL, 
The Eminent German Pianist. 

By permission of the Government of the United States, 
THE CELEBRATED MARINE BAND. 
Emperor William’s Imperial Household 
CORNET QUARTETTE. 

By universal desire, 

THE ANVIL CHORUS, 
with accompaniment of One Hundred Anvils, by the Bos- 
ton Fire Department, 

THE NATIONAL AIRS OF ALL COUNTRIES, 


by Twenty Thousand Voices, Two Thousand Instruments, 
the Great Organ, Drum and Trumpet Corps, all the bells 
of Boston, Infantry and Artillery accompaniment. 


The whole forming the 


GRANDEST MUSICAL DEMONSTRATION 


the world has ever known, under the supervision of com- 
mittees comprising the most eminent citizens of Boston. 

The concerts during the first week will be on a grander 
scale than thereafter. 

SEASON TICKETS, transferable, admitting to all the 
Concerts FIFTY DOLLARS EACH, including reserved 
seats, now ready ; and Tickets for single admission to each 
entertainment, during the first week, Five DoLiars, with 
reserved seats, may be had upon application, personally 





‘LA BELLE ALS 








Send stamp for Circular, 
*yoog, 10j #7199 Wo} “10 


A NEW AND FASCINATING FIELD GAME! | 
The most Beautiful, Unique and Entertain- | 
ing Game extant. 
CLEAVELAND & LEONARD, 
Proprietors, also Manufacturers of and Dealers’ in 
Field and Parlor Games, Novelties, etc., 

24 55 Washington St., Boston. 








An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 


and pay for it (except the advarce payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for Casu, or, on 
CASH installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to uny part of New England. Please call 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

‘Wa 323 Washington St., cor, West, Boston, Mass. 





| thereto. All depos; 


or by letter, to A. P. Peck, Music Hall, Boston. 

Di of seats in the Coliseum for sale at Music 
Hall. 

Per order of the Executive Committee. 

24—1t HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary. 


A TRUE PICTURE of the great Coliseum sent by 
mail for 25 cts. Also pictures of Strauss, P. > Gil- 
yoy Dr. Tourjee, Carl Zerrahn, etc. p Ste, by mai » lie. 
Address J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield S 

_ Remember the 1 little flags. Gz Gay! ee. 
ROM - FORCED SALES. — Ladies’ Solid 
Gold Hnnting-case Watches, full-jewelled, de- 
tached lever movements, $28 each, usual price 
$45. Ladies’ Frosted Waic ches, Ladies’ Enamell- 
ed Watches, Ladies’ Watches set with I-iamonds, 
Pendant, and Key-winders. Ladies’ Watches, 
with Nickel Works and Ruby Jewels. A large 
assortment from rece x yg Sales, at panic 
—_, Goods sent C. 0. D., privilege to exam- 

J. NASH, 712 Bro way, New York. 

“Worthy of the fallest confidence.”—Christian 
Adcocate, N. Y. Justwhat he represents them ” Chris- 
tian Union. “Allthat Mr. Nash says may be relied upon.” 
Christian at Work. 17—eow4t 
















Mercantile Savings Institution, 
Removed to 387 Washington St., Boston. 
Six per cent. Interest paid on Deposits 


remaining in Bank from April Ist to October Ist, or from 
October ist to April ist. All other deposits will draw in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent. for every full calendar 
month they remain in Bank. ‘This is the only Savings 
Isank in the Statg that pays interest on deposits for every 
— they remainin bank. The ap ion has a guar- 
ntee fund of $ 05,000, and a large us in addition 
nosits made before A ‘April 1872, remain- 
ing until April Ist, 1873, will have afull 's share of the 


extra dividends, then to be declared, 13-131 
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